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THE  WANING  OF  LIBERALISM. 

BY  ROLAND  HUGINS. 

THE  vital  political  forces  of  our  day  have  drawfi  into  three 
streams :  the  older  Liberalism,  a  revived  Toryism,  and  a  new 
proletarianism.  To  one  of  them  belongs  the  world  and  the  future ; 
to  which  one  we  do  not  yet  know.  A  glance  at  the  world  to-day 
discloses  a  Joseph's  coat  of  political  colors.  Some  countries  stand 
out  a  Bolshevistic  red,  some  a  socialistic  pink,  some  a  nationalistic 
green,  and  some  an  imperialistic  black.  Others  show  a  smudge  of 
gray  that  betokens  conflicting  tendencies.  In  no  one  of  the  great 
nations  to-day  is  Liberalism  safely  dominant.  Everywhere  tmst  in 
formal  democracy  appears  to  be  crumbling ;  the  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor  becomes  embittered ;  the  possessive  classes  incline 
more  to  compulsion  and  less  to  compromise ;  discontent  grows  mili- 
tant and  intransigent ;  and  the  world  is  ofl:'ered,  apparently,  a  nar- 
rowing choice  between  reaction  and  revolution.  Of  course,  the 
newer  tyrannies  are  not  openly  avowed,  and  the  older  Liberalism 
is  used  to  screen  projects  of  force  and  fraud.  But  the  substance 
is  abandoned.  The  nations  are  trading,  morally,  on  their  yesterdays. 
Astute  observers,  like  L.  T.  Hobhouse  and  Francis  Delaisi,  re- 
marked long  before  the  world  war  on  the  weakening  of  the  barriers 
against  violence.  Incidentally,  have  prophets  ever  been  more  fully 
justified?  Has  a  book  ever  found  so  dramatic  a  sequel  in  fact  as 
the  war  supplied  to  Democracy  and  Reaction?  According  to  this 
masterly  diagnosis  a  change  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  European 
thought,  about  1870,  came  as  the  result  of  several  concurrent  causes. 
The  shift  of  the  middle  class  from  radicalism  to  conservatism,  the 
retreat  of  humanitarianism  before  the  new  cult  of  hardness  and 
discipline,  the  profitableness  of  investments  in  the  backward  lands, 
the  popular  misconception  of  Darwinism  as  a  scientific  demonstra- 
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tion  that  might  is  right,  or  in  more  accurate  phrase,  that  success  is 
its  own  justification — all  these  formed  a  coalition  of  tendencies 
hostile  to  the  philosophy  and  the  will  that  created  and  sustained  the 
American  Republic,  that  carried  forward  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Glad- 
stone on  the  crest  of  popular  acclaim,  and  that  gave  impetus  to 
republicanism  and  socialism  on  the  Continent.  The  world,  unheed- 
ing for  the  most  part,  passed  into  a  new  era. 

The  shrunken  Liberalism  of  our  day  cannot,  however,  urge  as 
alibi  the  changed  temper  of  the  times.  It  has  itself  thrown  away 
much  of  the  prestige  gained  through  its  great  victories.  It  early 
identified  itself  with  the  doctrines  of  laisscc  fairc.  Bright  actually 
fought  against  better  labor  laws  for  women  and  children.  Mill 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  projects  for  attracting  greater  talents 
into  the  service  of  the  State.  Spencer  wanted  to  reduce  all  govern- 
ment to  a  municipal  police  force.  Although  Liberalism  later  re- 
covered from  this  error  and  endorsed  legislative  aid  to  the  worker, 
the  conversion  came  too  late.  Laboring  men,  at  least,  have  not 
formed  the  habit  of  looking  on  Liberals  as  champions.  They  have 
fallen  back  on  their  own  efi^orts.  In  the  breasts  of  many  Liberals 
themselves,  moreover,  enthusiasm  for  individual  rights  has  waned. 
Some  Liberal  factions,  like  that  of  Grey,  Haldane,  and  Asquith,  in 
England,  have  flirted  with  the  specious  ideal  of  national  efficiency, 
not  realizing,  apparently,  that  this  is  simply  to  compound  with  the 
enemy  —  with  those  who  place  authority  above  liberty.  In  recent 
years  Liberalism  has  allowed  itself  to  take  the  position  of  a  party 
of  protest,  at  a  time  when  working-class  minorities  were  making 
more  vigorous  protests.  It  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  The  forces  of  reaction  have  on  their  side  all  the  immense 
prestige  that  goes  with  power  and  organized  force.  They  have 
the  visible  symbols  of  strength — dreadnoughts  and  endless  columns 
of  marching  men.  Labor  parties  have  grown  more  revolutionary 
in  tone  and  have  attracted  adherents  by  the  very  daring  of  their 
program.  Between  the  helmets  on  the  one  side,  and  the  red  flags 
on  the  other,  has  stood  a  dwindling  Liberalism,  not  fully  knowing 
its  own  mind,  negative,  timid,   increasingly   futile. 

The  working-class  parties  have  been  afflicted  with  no  such 
doubts  or  hesitations.  We  see  them  in  our  day  moving  steadily 
toward  the  left,  toward  a  policy  of  revolt,  direct  action,  and  coercion, 
much  to  the  consternation  of  a  bewildered  and  self-satisfied  bour- 
geoisie. This  drift  was  plain  before  the  war,  in  such  movements 
as  syndicalism.  The  war  itself,  with  the  exhausting  drains  it  made 
everywhere  on  the  common  man,  and  with  the  revelation  of  the 
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inability  of  Liberal  forces,  in  democracies  and  autocracies  alike, 
to  hold  imperialism  in  check,  drove  the  proletariat  further  toward 
open  rebellion.  Legitimate  discontent  has  linked  itself  with  envy 
and  despair.  The  less-well-off  have  leagued  themselves  with  the 
disinherited  and  the  desperate.     And  the  result  is  Bolshevism. 

Objectively  considered,  the  new  Toryism  is  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  three  political  powers.  It  is  a  coalition  embracing 
many  factions :  those  whose  natural  disposition  is  toward  the  en- 
forcement of  order  and  discipline :  those  whose  fear  of  revolution 
blinds  them  to  any  need  of  improvement ;  those  who  derive  profits 
from  exploitation,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  those  to  whom  wealth  is  a 
higher  consideration  than  life.  All  those  tendencies  that  enfeebled 
Liberalism,  bolstered  witless  conservatism.  The  Tories  rode  the 
tide  of  the  time.  But  they  also  exerted  themselves  to  secure  popular 
support.  Disraeli,  with  the  insight  of  genius,  made  the  paradox 
of  "democratic  Toryism"  a  political  reality,  and  formed  a  union 
between  the  gentlemen  of  England  and  that  mass  that  loves  a  lord. 
Bismarck  knew  how  to  turn  the  trick  in  Germany,  largely  with 
industrial  insurance  and  similar  measures  of  social  justice.  The 
new  masters  of  the  world  have  learned  an  invaluable  lesson :  that 
public  opinion  can  be  controlled.  They  enlist  the  organs  and  agents 
of  publicity.  They  have  reduced  propaganda  to  an  art  in  which 
they  are  more  adept  than  commercial  advertisers.  Governments, 
of  whatever  shade,  now  consider  it  entirely  proper  to  manipulate 
opinion  and  emotion  for  their  purposes.  They  suppress  unorthodox 
sentiment — when   they   dare. 

The  latter-day -Tories,  is  must  be  understood,  are  able.  While 
the  Liberals  have  been  harboring  illusions,  and  the  proletarians 
delusions,  the  Tories  have  cornered  most  of  the  world's  supply  of 
skepticism.  That  is  what  renders  them  so  powerful  in  politics. 
They  know  what  they  want :  the  whip-hand  :  and  they  are  willing 
to  make  concessions  that  leave  the  reins  between  their  fingers.  They 
ride  behind  any  steed  that  will  pull  them :  democracy  or  bureaucracy, 
nationalism  or  internationalism. 

The  fact  that  the  new  Toryism  has  been  forced  to  camouflage 
itself  at  every  salient  gives  hope  that  Liberalism  will  again  assert 
itself  triumphantly.  Most  men  and  women  who  hold  to  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life  would  revolt,  were  their  minds  not  befuddled  by 
abstractions,  from  the  wholesale  cruelties,  treacheries,  confiscations 
that  Tories  perpetrate.  But  many  Liberals  are  incapable  of  seeing 
the  world  as  it  is.  They  do  not  know  the  past  of  this  present. 
They  seek  to  interpret  the  events  of  our  tumultuous  day  in  mental 
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terms  that  had  currency,  and  validity,  a  generation  ago.  They  have 
not  understood  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  between  1871 
and  1914  their  minds  are  a  blank.  If  you  ask  them  about  the  great 
Reaction,  they  can  neither  describe  it  nor  place  it.  If  you  speak  of 
the  revival  of  imperialism  in  Europe — in  England,  France,  and 
Italy — they  do  not  appear  aware  that  you  are  talking  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  imagine  that  the  retro- 
grade movement  which  brought  the  Pan-German  party,  with  its 
policy  of  national  piracy,  into  power  in  Central  Europe,  was  pecu- 
liarly  Prussian.     The  war  has   armored   their  ignorance. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  one  in  the  world  who  does  not 
know  that  a  generation  ago  the  tendency  for  empires  to  shrink 
came  to  an  end,  and  that  a  new  scramble  for  colonies  ushered  in  a 
period  of  unscrupulous  expansion  ?  Are  there  intelligent  people 
to-day  who  do  not  realize  that  the  great  victories  of  Liberalism  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  individual 
rights,  self-government  of  colonies,  free  trade,  international  peace, 
were  no  sooner  achieved  than  they  began  slowly  to  melt  away? 
Are  there  Liberals  so  wrapped  in  a  romantic  theory  of  the  pro- 
gressive emancipation  of  man  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  backwash  in  the  aft'airs 
of  man?  There  are  many  such;  and  every  day  we  see  them  cham- 
pioning new  tyrannies,  ofi^ering  themselves  as  vanguards  for  the 
unprincipled  forces  of  reaction  ;  wearing,  willingly,  like  a  raiment. 
Napoleon's  code  of  honor,  Machiavelli's  standards  of  truth. 

America,  it  may  be,  stands  on  the  edge  of  disillusionment.  A. 
sane  interpretation  of  the  immediate  past  would  light  up  the  present 
and  the  future  like  an  intellectual  star-shell.  L^nfortunately  the 
reaction  has  invaded  our  own  shores.  If  one  were  free  from  pre- 
conceptions all  he  would  need  to  do  is  to  look  about  him.  The 
United  States,  which  scarcely  yet  realizes  the  true  nature  of  the 
forces  which  are  changing  the  face  of  the  world,  has  hitherto  re- 
frained from  selfish  aggression  and  has  acted  with  an  unexampled 
unselfishness  in  international  affairs.  But  during  the  war  reac- 
tionary forces  began  to  make  headway  here  also.  We  have  con- 
scription and  we  have  prohibition.  We  too  have  political  prisoners, 
as  the  result  of  our  abridgments  of  free  speech  and  free  press.  We 
are  abandoning  individualism.  There  has  come  a  general  stiffening 
and  hardening  of  the  national  temper.  And  these  are  but  first  steps 
in  the  direction  of  the  Reaction.  America  as  a  whole  remains 
Liberal  at  heart.  It  is  still  under  the  sway  of  Victorian  ideals. 
But  what  will  to-morrow  show?     Who  would  be  surprised  if  we 
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were  forced  to  do  a  little  "police  work"  in  Mexico  which  left,  say, 
Lower  California  and  Sonora  in  our  hands;  or  if  we  adopted  a 
system  of  universal  military  training;  or  if  the  wartime  suppres- 
sions of  opinion  were  perpetuated  in  peace?     \\^ho  indeed! 

Of  course,  it  is  not  inspiriting  to  believe  that  we  have  struck 
an  eddv  in  the  current  of  progress,  and  are  in  danger  of  turning 
backward.  But  it  will  be  far  more  disspiriting  to  continue  wrapped 
in  illusion  until  a  catastrophe  to  our  own  social  order  opens  our 
eyes.  The  tradition  of  optimism  runs  tremendously  strong  in  this 
country.  We  insist  that  not  only  our  fiction  but  our  historical  specu- 
lations have  happy  endings.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  shaken 
awake,  and  return  to  realism  and  sincerity. 

The  new  age  will  not  all  be  black,  cannot  all  be  black  in  any 
event.  An  era  of  discipline,  order,  and  force  will  have  at  least  the 
virtues  of  its  defects.  The  twentieth  century  knows  how  to  organ- 
ize human  and  technical  resources  better  than  any  time  that  pre- 
ceded it.  It  utilizes  science  and  all  the  skill  of  men  with  increasing 
effectiveness.  When  it  starts  out  to  "reform."  it  can  reform  more 
expeditiously  and  thoroughly.  Its  philanthropy  is  as  far  advanced 
over  the  almsgiving  of  yesterday  as  modern  sanitation  is  superior 
to  the  open  sewer  or  modern  surgery  to  amputation.  }klany  of  the 
present  generation  have  accepted  this  advance  in  reforming  tech- 
nique as  the  sign  and  substance  of  progress.  Unfortunately,  this 
generation  has  no  clear  idea  of  where  it  wants  to  go.  It  can  get 
to  a  given  social  objective  more  speedily  than  could  its  fathers;  it 
prefers  always  to  be  on  the  move  ;  it  inveighs  against  "drifting." 
But  it  is  weak  on  precisely  the  vital  matter,  that  of  destination. 
Equally  with  the  conservatives,  our  pseudo-progressives  have  aban- 
doned the  essence  of  individualism.  They  do  not  yet  realize  that 
"reforms"  which  fail  to  make  the  world  safe  and  satisfying  for 
the  individual  are  worse  than  no  reforms  at  all.  Germany  first 
showed  the  world  what  can  be  done  by  a  thoroughgoing  organization 
of  the  psychic  and  social  energies  of  a  people.  But  Germany 
turned  her  remarkable  organization  to  imperialistic  ends.  Toward 
what  ends  are  other  nations  shaping  their  destinies?  A\'e  are  in 
peril  of  practising  what  we  condemn.     The  West  moves  together. 

Those  who  gloss  over  the  reaction  are  dangerous.  \\^e  are 
traveling,  in  so  far  as  we  are  traveling  at  all,  on  the  momentum 
of  the  older  Liberalism.  Its  impetus  is  not  all  spent.  But  there 
has  come  a  perilous  break  in  the  tradition  of  reform.  How  much 
genuine  enthusiasm  do  we  find  among  our  leaders  for,  say.  pro- 
portional representation,  old-age  and  disability  insurance,  or  taxes 
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on  inheritance  and  unearned  increment?  Capitalism  appears  con- 
gealed by  fright,  and  unable  to  rid  itself  of  its  abuses.  We  want 
to  retain  our  free  and  optimistic  America,  our  privileges  of  equal 
opportunity  and  our  hopes  for  our  future.  Yet  we  are  irritated  and 
confused.  We  go  on  tightening  an  authoritarian  regime,  creating 
a  regimented  society  that  sacrifices  happiness  to  ef^ciency,  and  seeks 
its  guarantees  in  force,  even  though  we  are  brought  thereby  to 
a  desperate  endeavor  to  salvage  the  very  elements  of  order  and 
peace. 

This  country  is  really  at  the  fork  of  the  road.  The  heart  of 
America  is  sound.  The  purpose  of  America  is  high.  Probably 
the  nation  will  pull  through  into  a  period  of  genuine  Liberalism. 
America  is  the  last  great  citadel  that  guards  the  ideals,  the  hopes, 
the  principles  of  the  age  that  is  going:  the  age  that  began  with  the 
Reformation  and  ended  in  Armageddon.  And  if  America  suc- 
cumbs to  the  reaction  it  will  be  a  long  and  weary  time  before  the 
world  emerges  into  the  sunshine  of  another  day. 


THOMAS  PAINE  IN  GERMANY. 

BY   GEORGE  SEIBEL. 

BOOKS  have  been  written  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  visited 
Italy,  that  Jesus  journeyed  through  India,  and  that  Doctor 
Cook  reached  the  Xorth  Pole.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  any 
proofs,  real  or  imaginary,  tending  to  show  that  Thomas  Paine  ever 
walked  Unter  den  Linden,  or  got  an  LL.  D.  at  Heidelberg,  or 
emptied  a  Massknig  in  the  Hofbrauhaus  at  Munich.  Thomas 
Paine  in  the  body  never  visited  the  Fatherland,  but  Thomas  Paine 
in  the  spirit  has  been  there  tor  centuries,  even  raising  his  voice  in 
the  lecture-halls  of  theological  seminaries,  even  wearing  the  priestly 
vesture  and  preaching  his  doctrine  from  many  pulpits,  even  scatter- 
ing it  broadcast  throughout  the  land  in  the  volumes  of  classic  writers 
like  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 

In  another  sense  also  Paine  has  been  in  Germany,  and  still  is 
there,  though  most  of  those  that  know  him  best  would  not  recog- 
nize him  in  this  avatar.  Few  students  of  Paine  are  aware  that  he 
appears  as  one  of  the  characters  in  a  famous  drama  written  by  a 
brother  of  Ludwig  Biichner,  known  the  world  over  as  the  author 
of  Force  and  Matter,  the  most  persuasive  popular  presentation  of 
the  philosophy  of  materialism. 

While  through  the  works  and  words  of  many  writers  and 
speakers  the  real  Paine  has  saturated  German  thought  during  three 
or  four  centuries,  this  dramatic  figure  of  Paine  is  made  to  preach 
a  philosophy  quite  at  variance  with  Paine's  own  system,  which  was 
deism — a  philosophy  that  such  thinkers  as  Hume  and  Voltaire  found 
satisfactory — a  philosophy  that  was  the  most  easily  defended  and  the 
most  plausible  in  the  days  before  Laplace  had  told  Napoleon,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  about  God,  that  he  "had  no  need  of  that  hypoth- 
esis" ;  in  the  days  before  Charles  Darwin,  turning  teleology  inside 
out,  showed  how  organisms  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment 
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instead  of  having  a  suitable  environment  created  for  them  by  a 
benevolent  infinite  paternaHsm. 

Before  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  fanciful  Paine,  who 
walks  and  talks  through  one  scene  of  Georg  Biichner's  tragedy, 
Danton's  Death  (1835),  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the  Biichner 
family,  in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  that  was  Paine's  found 
four  human  incarnations.  The  father  of  the  Biichners  was  a  phy- 
sician— a  Hessian  of  Darmstadt — a  near  neighbor,  therefore,  of 
great  Goethe  himself,  who  was  born  in  Frankfurt. 

Georg  Biichner,  the  eldest  son  and  the  most  brilliant  member 
of  the  family,  was  born  in  the  year  1813,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  tragedy,  Danton's  Death,  was  written  about  two 
years  before  his  own  end,  so  that  it  must  be  counted  among  those 
prodigies  of  genius  that  include  Shelley's  Queen  Mah  and  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis.  The  drama  was  written  in  less  than  five  weeks,  as 
the  author  wrote  to  Karl  Gutzkow. 

Young  Georg  Biichner,  in  the  brief  span  of  his  life,  manifested 
much  of  that  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine  which  stalked  through  Ger- 
many during  centuries,  which  has  thrust  into  the  flesh  of  theology 
the  thorn  of  higher  criticism,  which  gave  to  the  world  the  economic 
leaven  of  socialism  through  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels. 
Biichner  for  a  time  edited  a  paper — Der  hessische  Bote — which  had 
for  its  motto,  "Peace  to  the  Huts  and  War  to  the  Palaces,"  the 
well-known  slogan  of  Revolutionary  days  with  which  Thomas  Paine 
would  have  been  in  heartiest  accord. 

After  the  writing  of  Danton's  Death,  Biichner  fled  to  Zurich, 
where  he  spent  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days.  Aside  from  the 
drama  that  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  witty  comedy  entitled 
Leonce  and  Lena,  and  a  fragment  entitled  Wozzek,  which  is  truly 
volcanic  in  its  action  and  diction.  Few  other  authors  who  have 
written  so  little  and  passed  away  so  soon,  have  left  so  definite  an 
impress  on  thought  and  literature  as  this  elder  brother  of  the  Biich- 
ner family. 

He  had  a  sister,  Luise  Biichner,  born  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  emancipation  of  woman 
in  Germany.  Women  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  the  Free 
Cities,  had  played  a  considerable  and  highly  respected  role.  One 
of  the  first  of  German  writers  was  the  nun  Hroswitha,  who  about 
950,  A.  D.,  wrote  Latin  plays  in  imitation  of  Terence,  and  from 
whom  Anatole  France  borrowed  the  germ  of  Thais.  German 
women  like  Anna  Maria  von  Schurman  of  Cologne  did  heroic 
service  for  enlightenment  like  Hypatia,  without  encountering  her 
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martyrdom.  Rut  the  severe  trials  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and 
the  Xapolconic  period  had  relegated  women  somewhat  to  the  rear, 
so  far  as  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  was  concerned.  Woman 
had  been  too  busy  in  fulfilling  the  feminine  functions  of  cook  and 
nurse  to  devote  much  time  to  enlightening  the  world.  Luise  Biich- 
ner,  through  many  books,  one  of  which.  Woman  and  Her  J'ocatiojt 
(1855).  reached  manv  editions,  paved  the  way  for  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  present  age  like  Ricarda  Huch  and  Baroness  von 
Suttner. 

The  third  distinguished  member  of  the  Biichner  family  was 
Ludwig — whose  full  name  was  Friedrich  Karl  Christian  Ludwig 
Biichner  (1824-1899).  His  philosophic  and  scientific  writings  en- 
title him  to  a  foremost  place  in  the  gallery  of  great  men  who  have 
led  the  human  race  out  of  the  bondhouse  of  superstition  to  the 
promised  land  of  reason.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of 
Darwinism,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Force  and  Matter 
appeared  in  the  year  1855,  while  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  did 
not  appear  until  1859.  So  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  a  kind  of  intuition, 
almost  prophetic,  Ludwig  Biichner  had  built  the  edifice  even  before 
Darwin  laid  down  the  foundation.  He  was  ever  after  busily  engaged 
in  adding  to  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  evolutionary  philosophy. 
While  the  world  outside  of  Germany  knows  chiefly  this  one  work 
- — a  popular  presentation  written  for  Die  Gartenlaubc  but  never 
published  by  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  our  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
would  probably  decline  to  print  such  a  work  to-day — Biichner  wrote 
numerous  other  books,  on  The  Son!  of  Animals,  on  Man's  Place 
in  Nature,  on  The  Idea  of  God,  on  The  Influence  of  Heredity,  etc., 
besides  translating  into  German  Lyell's  revolutionary  work  on  The 
Antiquity  of  Man.  Perhaps  no  other  German  thinker  has  been 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine  to  so  great  a  degree  as  the 
author  of  Force  and  Matter. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  family,  three  years  younger  than 
Ludwig,  was  not  a  scientist,  but  a  literary  man.  Alexander  Biich- 
ner, while  a  professor  at  Zurich  and  Caen,  wrote  a  history  of  English 
poetry,  a  life  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  and  a  number  of  works  in 
French  upon  German  literature,  especially  about  Jean  Paul.  That 
the  revolutionary  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  also  glowed  in  Alexander  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
1864  he  produced  a  book  on  Richard  \\^agner,  whose  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  was  not  put  forth  until  1865,  and  whose  theater  at  Bayreuth 
was  not  founded  until   1872. 

When  we  remember  that  Friedrich  Xietzsche,  who  is  usually 
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considered  the  first  apostle  of  Wagner,  did  not  write  his  initial 
work  until  during  the  war  of  1870-71,  we  realize  that  Alexander 
Buchner  was  a  pioneer  and  revolutionist  like  the  three  elder  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  that  in  them  all  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine 
was  mighty,  even  though  the  eldest  brother,  Georg,  had  utterly 
misrepresented  the  philosophy  of  Paine  in  his  drama. 

Dantons  Death  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  remarkable  per- 
formance, considering  its  author's  youth  and  the  haste  with  which 
he  had  worked.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  work  of  literature 
in  Avhich  Thomas  Paine  appears  as  a  character  of  any  importance. 
Some  years  ago  Hallie  Erminie  Rives  expressed  to  me  an  intention 
of  making  Paine  the  hero  of  an  historical  novel,  but  that  intention 
has  never  been  carried  out. 

How  Buchner  came  to  utilize  Paine  in  his  play  is  not  quite 
clear,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  definite  conception  of 
Paine's  ideas,  does  not  appear  to  have  read  The  Age  of  Reason,  nor 
any  other  of  his  theological  works.  This  much  he  knew — that  Paine 
was  a  religious  radical  as  well  as  a  social  revolutionary,  and  this 
apparently  sufficed  Buchner.  We  may  pardon  his  ignorance  of 
Paine's  philosophy,  even  his  spelling  of  Paine's  name  with  a  "y," 
when  we  remember  that  the  French  Convention,  which  made  Paine 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  new-baked  republic,  also  conferred  that 
distinction  upon  the  German  poet  Schiller,  and  spelled  his  name 
"Gille."  It  is  credit  enough,  in  such  times,  to  have  heard  of  such 
men,  even  though  their  contemporaries  heard  wrongly. 

The  mention  of  Schiller  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  Biichner's 
tragedy,  Danton's  Death,  resembles  Schiller's  earliest  work.  The 
Robbers,  in  many  respects  besides  that  of  youthful  fire  and  ideal- 
ism. Both  are  crude  in  construction,  violent  in  utterance,  abound 
in  frenzied  philosophy,  savage  cynicism,  and  more  or  less  immature 
manifestations  of  genius.  But,  then,  Goethe's  first  work,  Gots  von 
Berlichingen,  was  exactly  the  same  kind  of  explosive  and  frothy 
literary  production.  Noise  and  revolt  were  in  the  air  at  that  time. 
Authors  kicked  the  unities  and  patted  themselves  on  the  back  for 
heroism  in  having  done  it.  Picturescjue  cuss-words  were  considered 
the  highest  proof  of  poetic  inspiration.  Red-shirted  cutthroats, 
spattered  with  gore,  paraded  about  as  if  they  were  the  sublimest 
creations  of  poetry.  The  Germans  have  a  word  for  that  school  of 
writers  —  they  call  them  Kraft genies  (lit.  "geniuses  of  force") 
which  aptly  sums  up  the  whole  history  of  the  movement  in  a 
single   descriptive  phrase.     Georg  Buchner  was   one   of   these   ex- 
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plosive  geniuses,  and  Dant oil's  Death  was  one  of  these  explosions 
of  genius. 

But  we  are  concerned  with  the  play  not  as  a  play,  not  as  a 
picture  of  Revolutionary  France  in  the  days  between  the  death  of 
Hebert  and  that  of  Danton  and  Desmoulins,  but  rather  as  a  presen- 
tation of  Thomas  Paine.  The  scene  in  which  Paine  appears  is  laid 
in  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg.  Among  those  present,  as  the 
Society  Editor  would  say.  were  Chaumette,  ]\Iercier,  and  Herault 
de  Sechelles,  while  later  Danton,  Lacroix,  Desmoulins,  and  Phi- 
lippeau  join  the  debating  society. 

It  appears,  from  the  drama,  that  the  principal  diversion  of  the 
prisoners,  while  awaiting  their  turn  to  ascend  the  guillotine,  was  to 
discuss  God  and  immortality.  Chaumette  starts  the  debate  by  some 
remark  aimed  at  Paine,  and  Paine  at  once  reels  off  the  following, 
which  must  appear  somewhat  painful  to  those  who  know  Paine's 
actual  thought  and  style : 

"Come,  my  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  let  me  put  you  through 
your  catechism !  There  is  no  God,  and  this  is  the  reason.  Either 
God  created  the  world,  or  he  did  not  create  it.  If  he  did  not  create 
it,  then  the  world  contains  its  cause  in  itself,  and  there  can  be  no 
God,  for  God  becomes  God  only  because  of  having  in  himself  the 
cause  of  all  things.  But  it  is  certain  that  God  cannot  have  created 
the  world,  since  creation  is  either  eternal  like  God  or  must  have 
had  a  beginning.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  God  must  have 
created  the  world  at  some  prior  time  or  epoch ;  in  other  words, 
after  resting  for  an  eternity,  God  must  have  suddenly  become 
awake  and  active — he  must,  therefore,  have  undergone  a  change 
himself  which  would  force  us  to  measure  his  existence  by  time, 
both  of  which  ideas  are  contrary  to  all  conceptions  of  God's  nature. 
Therefore  God  cannot  have  created  the  world.  Since,  however, 
we  know  very  clearly  that  the  world  is  here,  or  at  least  that  our  ego 
is  here,  and  since  both  the  world  and  our  ego,  according  to  the 
foregoing  reasoning,  must  owe  their  existence  to  themselves,  or  to 
something  that  is  not  God,  there  can  be  no  God.  Quod  crat  demon- 
strandum.'' 

Without  wincing  at  these  subtle  metaphysics,  Mercier  throws 
in  the  cjuery,  "What  if  creation  is  eternal?"  That  does  not  perplex 
Biichner's  Paine,  who  at  once  answers : 

"Then  creation  is  no  longer  creation,  being  one  with  God  or  an 
attribute  of  God,  as  Spinoza  says  :  for  then  God  is  in  everything — 
in  you,  my  dear  fellow,  in  our  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  in  me. 
That  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  you  must  concede  that  it  would  not 
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accord  with  divine  majesty  if  our  bon  Dicu  would  suffer  from  the 
toothache  every  time  we  had  it,  might  contract  leprosy  in  some  of 
us,  might  be  buried  alive,  or  at  any  rate  might  have  very  unpleasant 
impressions   of   such   experiences." 

Mercier  comes  back  undaunted  with  a  new  question,  "But  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  things  ?" 

"Who  denies  that?"  retorts  Paine.  "But  who  assures  you  that 
this  cause  is  what  we  call  God,  and  which  we  consider  perfect? 
Do  you  consider  the  creation  perfect?" 

The  complaisant  Mercier  admits  that  he  does  not. 

"Then,"  continues  Paine,  "  would  you  from  an  imperfect  re- 
sult infer  a  Perfect  Cause?  Voltaire  did  not  wish  to  fall  out  with 
God  any  more  than  he  wished  to  fall  out  with  kings,  and  therefore 
he  committed  this  philosophical  error.  But  any  one  who  is  en- 
dowed with  reason,  and  will  not  or  dare  not  use  that  reason  con- 
sistently, is  a  blundering  amateur." 

Mercier  puts  another  leading  question — as  to  whether  a  perfect 
cause  could  have  a  perfect  result — and  Biichner's  Paine  overflows 
in  another  philosophic  torrent : 

"Calm  yourself,  philosopher,"  he  cries.  "You  are  right,  but 
if  God  must  create  something,  and  can  create  only  something  im- 
perfect, he  ought  to  let  it  alone  altogether.  Is  it  not  thoroughly 
human  to  think  of  God  only  as  creating  something?  Because  we 
must  always  be  moving  about  and  shaking  ourselves,  in  order  to 
convince  ourselves  that  we  are  in  existence,  must  we  impute  to 
God  the  same  pitiable  necessity?  Must  we,  when  our  spirit  loses 
itself  in  the  thought  of  harmonious  self-sufficient  eternal  bliss — ■ 
must  we  at  once  assume  that  such  a  state  of  being  will  of  necessity 
put  forth  a  hand  across  the  table  to  knead  petty  human  manikins 
out  of  dough,  actuated  by  an  effervescent  divine  love,  as  we  mys- 
teriously whisper  to  one  another?  Must  we  adopt  this  course  merely 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are  Sons  of  God?  I  will  rest  content  with 
a  less  distinguished  father ;  at  any  rate,  I  could  not  reproach  such 
a  one  for  having  Ijrought  me  up  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  my 
high  descent,  in  a  pigsty  or  on  the  galleys.  You  can  prove  the 
existence  of  God  only  by  disproving  all  imperfection,  as  Spinoza 
has  tried  to  do.  You  can  deny  the  existence  of  evil,  but  not  the 
existence  of  pain.  Only  reason  can  demonstrate  whether  a  God 
exists ;  our  feelings  protest  against  such  a  belief.  Mark  it  well, 
Anaxagoras  ;  why  do  I  suffer?  There  is  the  Rock  of  Atheism.  The 
least  pang  of  pain,  though  it  be  felt  only  in  an  atom,  rends  creation 
from  top  to  bottom." 
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]\Iercier  here  feeds  the  loquacious  philosopher  another  weighty 
question,  "But  what  about  morality?" 

"First  you  adduce  morality  as  a  proof  of  God,  and  then  cite 
God  in  support  of  morality,"  answers  Biichner's  Paine.  "You  rea- 
son in  a  beautiful  circle,  like  a  dog  biting  his  own  tail.  What  of 
your  morality?  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  evil  or 
good  in  itself,  but  that  does  not  oblige  me  to  alter  my  course  of 
action.  I  act  in  accordance  with  my  nature.  What  is  in  har- 
mony with  my  nature  is  good  for  me,  and  that  I  do.  What  is 
against  my  nature  is  evil  for  me :  this  I  avoid,  and  ward  myself 
against  it  when  it  comes  my  way.  You  may  remain  virtuous,  as  it 
is  called,  and  ward  yourself  against  so-called  vice,  yet  you  need 
not  therefore  despise  your  opponent,  which  must  be  sadly  humili- 
ating." 

Chaumette.  one  of  the  listeners,  thanks  the  debaters  for  the 
enlightenment  they  have  given  him.  and  Paine  pronounces  a  kind 
of  satirical  benediction  over  his  opponent,  saying: 

"He  is  still  in  doubt,  \\nien  it  comes  to  the  end,  he  is  going 
to  ask  for  extreme  unction,  stretch  his  feet  toward  ]\Iecca,  and  let 
himself  be  circumcised,  so  that  he  may  not  miss  the  road  to  Heaven." 

These  are  Paine's  last  words  in  Biichner's  play,  except  for  an 
epigram  about  Danton,  who  has  just  come  in.  "Plis  life  and  his 
death  would  be  equally  great  misfortunes."  AMth  these  words  we 
lose  sight  of  Paine  as  a  figure  in  Biichner's  drama. 

Of  course,  to  us  this  is  not  Thomas  Paine.  It  is  merely  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  of  denial,  of  revolt,  that  was  then  stalking  about 
Germany,  that  had  been  stalking  about  Germany  in  all  ages.  It  is 
the  spirit  out  of  which  was  born  the  Reformation  ;  out  of  which 
was  born,  in  our  day,  the  titanic  revolt  of  Nietzsche ;  out  of  which 
was  born  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Tiibingen  school  and  the 
monism  of  Ernst  Haeckel.  The  spirit  of  Paine — that  is  to  say,  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  of  denial,  of  revolt — has  its  native  hearth  in  the 
land  of  Luther,  Riem,  Bahrdt,  Strauss,  Baur,  Wellhausen,  and  all 
those  men  who  from  time  to  time  have  thrown  firebrands  into  the 
established  churches,  battered  down  the  Bastilles  of  thought,  and 
flaunted  their  banner  of  human  equality  beneath  the  windows  of 
palaces  behind  which,  trembling,  sat  despotic  power  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  divine  right. 

So  powerful  has  been  this  spirit  in  Germany  that  one  great 
emperor  and  one  even  greater  king,  both  named  Frederick,  are 
enrolled  in  the  world's  gallery  of  Freethinkers.  So  potent  has  been 
this  influence  in  the  economic  domain,  that  a  man  like  Bismarck 
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was  glad  to  learn  from  a  man  like  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  so  became 
one  of  the  first  practical  socialists  of  modern  times. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  late  war  will  yet  bring  forth  in  the 
way  of  philosophic  and  economic  rejuvenation,  but  we  do  know 
that  after  every  war  the  German  spirit  has  risen  to  new  heights. 
So  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  has 
been  astir  in  Germany  all  these  centuries,  will  again  with  its  mighty 
breath  vivify  the  thought  and  fructify  the  life  of  her  people,  that 
all  the  nations  may  be  enriched  still  further  by  the  precious  heritage 
and  golden  treasury  of  her  thought. 


THE  COSMIC  LEPROSY  AND  DROPSY. 

DV   LAWRENCE   PAR:MLY   BROWN. 

IX  one  view  the  mythic  leprosy  represents  the  condition  of  tlie 
heaven  as  the  body  of  a  cosmic  figure  when  blotched  or  over- 
spread with  light  or  dark  clouds  ;  whence  in  myth'ology  we  find  both 
white  and  black  leprosy,  which  appear  to  have  corresponded  orig- 
inally to  our  lepra  vulgaris  and  elephantiasis  respectively. 

The  word  "leprosy"  (Greek  lepra,  from  lepras  =  scaly)  is 
applicable  to  both  diseases :  but  while  our  lepra  vulgaris  is  the 
alphas  =  "white"  disease  of  the  Greek  physicians  (Celsus,  III, 
p.  25,  etc.,  as  in  the  Septuagint  of  Lev.  xiii.  39),  they  divided  our 
elephantiasis  into  two  classes — their  elephantiasis  =  "elephant- 
skin"  (our  tuberculated  form  of  this  disease)  and  their  leuke  = 
"white"  (our  non-tuberculated  or  anesthetic  form).  Both  Celsus 
(lac.  cit.)  and  Aretaeus  before  him  (pp.  174  et  seq.,  ed.  Kuhn) 
describe  the  tuberculated  form  under  the  name  elephantiasis,  and 
Celsus  has  leuke  for  the  non-tuberculated:  while  Herodotus  (I.  138) 
distinguishes  lepra  from  leuke  as  if  for  our  lepra  vulgaris  and 
elephantiasis  respectively.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
elephantiasis  is  the  Hebrew  tzaraath  ^  a  smiting,  a  stroke,  the  Old 
Testament  word  rendered  lepra  in  the  Septuagint  and  Yulgate,  and 
"leprosy"  in  the  English  versions  (see  especially  The  Bishaps'  Bible 
Commentary,  on  Lev.  xiii). 

The  mythic  leprosy,  although  in  one  view  referable  to  the 
clouded  heaven,  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  moon — as  naturally 
suggested  by  its  blotched  appearance  when  of  any  considerable 
fulness.  In  all  probability  this  suggested  a  white  leprosy  of  the 
moon,  that  luminary  being  called  "the  white"  in  some  languages 
(e.  g.,  lehanah  in  Hebrew).  Thus  Alpheea  =  White  one  was  an 
epithet  of  the  lunar  Artemis  (Pausan.,  VI,  22,  5)  :  Leukothea  = 
W'hite  goddess  was  an  epithet  of  the  lunar  Ino  (Homer,  Od.,  Y. 
334)  ;  the  nymph  Leuke  =  White,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was  fabled 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  Pluto  and  changed  into  a  white  poplar 
(Serv\  ad  Virg.  Eclog.,  VII,  61),  and  Leukophryne  =  White  toad 
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was  a  surname  of  Artemis  in  Phrygia  (Xenoph.,  Hellen.,  Ill,  2, 
19 — probably  on  account  of  the  warty  condition  of  the  toad,  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  significant  that  several  Athenian  hetserse 
are  said  to  have  been  nicknamed  Phryne  from  their  bad  com- 
plexions (Aristoph.,  EccL,  1101).  The  conspicuous  white  crown 
of  Osiris  is  probably  a  lunar  symbol  (see  Budge,  Gods,  II,  pp.  114, 
130,  138,  145). 

The  "leprous  moon"  of  the  poets  appears  to  be  the  white  moon, 
but  that  hnninary  when  wholly  or  partially  dark  was  not  improbably 
conceived  by  some  as  afflicted  with  black  leprosy.     It  is,  however, 


THE   LEPROUS    MOON. 
(From  National  Geographic  Magazine,  August,   1919,  p.   155.) 

often  difficuh  to  decide  whether  a  mythic  leper  represents  the  light 
or  dark  moon,  or  a  cosmic  figure  (the  cosmic  man  or  the  personi- 
fied heaven)  ;  but  certainly  no  such  leper  ever  represents  the  sun. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mythic  leprosy  is  sometimes  cured  by  the  sun 
(as  when  he  dispels  the  clouds  or  causes  either  the  waxing  or  waning 
of  the  moon),  and  the  sun  sometimes  inflicts  the  disease  (but  only 
on  the  moon,  either  waxing  or  waning).  Moreover,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  snow-covered  earth  is  conceived  as  afflicted  with 
white  leprosy  in  some  Hindu  myths,  which  would  appear  to  refer 
them  to  a  northern  origin. 
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The  Hindu  S'yana  (apparently  in  the  character  of  the  cosmic 
man)  was  a  rishi  or  saint  with  the  black  leprosy,  who  was  cured 
by  the  As  wins  (the  winds)  and  given  a  lovely  bride  (the  moon  or 
earth — Rigvcda,  I.  117,  8,  and  Wilson's  note,  Vol.  I,  p.  315). 
Ghosha  (for  the  heaven  or  the  earth),  an  aged  woman  who  had 
the  leprosy,  was  cured,  restored  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  given 
a  husband  (for  the  sun)  by  the  Aswins.  whom  she  praised  "for 
the  removal  of  her  white-tinted  skin"  (ibid.,  I,  117,  7;  II,  122,  5). 
x\pala  (for  the  moon)  was  repudiated  by  her  husband  (for  the 
night)  because  she  had  skin  disease  (black  leprosy)  ;  but  she  was 
loved  by  Indra  (for  the  sun),  who  cured  her  by  three  mystic  puri- 
fications, and  gave  her  a  luminous  robe  (ibid.,  VIII,  91,  7. — In  one 
legend  Indra  stripped  off  Apala's  ugly  skin  in  three  efforts,  where- 
upon she  appeared  beautiful  and  perfect ;  De  Gubernatis,  Zoo. 
Myth.,  II.  p.  4).  In  the  MaJiabliarata,  Pandu  (^  White)  was 
rendered  by  his  pallid  disease  incapable  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
although  the  elder  of  two  brothers  (probably  for  the  moon  and 
sun)  :  Praskanwa  was  cured  of  leprosy  by  Surya  (the  sun  of  the 
daytime),  and  Samba,  son  of  Krishna,  was  said  to  have  been  cured 
of  this  disease  by  the  sun  itself  (Wilson,  note  to  Rigvcda,  I,  50, 
11;  Vol.  I,  p.  134).  Again,  one  of  the  first  miracles  of  Krishna 
was  the  cure  of  a  leprous  rajah,  who  was  "covered  with  boils  and 
leprosy,"  the  disease  having  come  upon  him  through  the  curse  of 
a  Brahmin  whom  he  had  insulted  (Maurice,  History  of  Hindustan, 
II,  p.  331). 

In  the  Assyrian  Epic  of  ladiibar,  that  hero  generally  has  a 
solar  character ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  probably  the  lunar  white 
leprosy  with  which  he  is  afflicted  toward  the  close  of  his  mythic 
adventures.  From  a  comparison  of  the  several  English  renderings 
of  Tablet  VIII  of  the  Epic,  it  appears  that  Izdubar's  body  became 
white  as  snow  with  leprous  scabs  and  ulcers  at  the  time  he  crossed 
"the  waters  of  death"  and  entered  the  underworld  cave,  and  that 
when  he  returned  into  the  celestial  regions  over  "the  waters  of 
the  dawn,"  he  was  cured  and  cleansed  by  washing  in  a  certain 
healing  fountain — probably  for  the  eastern  division  of  the  earth- 
surrounding  ocean,  in  connection  with  which  "the  waters  of  the 
dawn"  belong  to  the  corresponding  division  of  the  celestial  sea 
(see  Hamilton,  Ishtar  and  Izdubar,  Tab.  VIII,  cols.  2  and  4;  King, 
Bab.  Rel.  and  MythoL,  pp.  172,  173,  etc.).  In  Greek  mythology, 
leprosy  is  especially  associated  with  the  southern  territory  of  Elis, 
which  included  the  city  Lepreon  (from  lepra  =  leprosy)  and  the 
rivers  Alphaeos   (=  White)  and  Anigros  (probably  taken  by  some 
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for  a  variant  of  the  celebrated  African  river,  the  Niger  or  Nigris, 
=  Black,  with  the  Greek  initial  a  intensitive).  Strabo  tells  us  that 
the  muddy  (black)  water  of  the  Anigros  were  said  to  be  a  cure  for 
the  alphi  (leprous  eruptions),  the  leukc  (white  leprosy),  and  the 
IcicJicn  (literally  "tree-moss")  ;  and  he  adds  that  "they  also  say  (of 
course  erroneously)  that  the  Alph?eos  had  its  name  from  its  property 
of  curing  the  disease  alphi"  (VIII,  3,  19).  The  lunar  Artemis  is 
fabled  to  have  received  her  epithet  Alphsea  =  White  one  from 
Alphseos,  the  god  of  the  river  of  that  name,  whom  she  eluded  by 
covering  her  own  face  and  also  the  faces  of  her  nymphs  with  mud 
(probably  for  the  moon  and  stars  in  the  storm-clouds — Pausan.,  VI, 
22,  5;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.,  II,  12,  etc.).  The  Greeks  also  had  a 
male  and  a  female  personification  of  leprosy,  Lepreos  (or  Lepreas) 
and  Leprea — probably  lunar  figures  originally.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias  (V,  5.  4,),  some  said  that  the  former,  others  that  the  latter, 
founded  Lepreon  ;  while  still  others  said  that  this  Elean  city  was 
founded  by  lepers,  whence  its  name ;  and  the  Lepreans  told  Pau- 
sanias  that  there  was  formerly  in  their  city  a  temple  of  Zeus  Leu- 
k^eos  (=  "Of  the  white  poplar,"  as  generally  rendered,  but  perhaps 
"Of  the  white  leprosy"). 

Just  as  the  lunar  white  leprosy  is  produced  by  the  light  of  the 
sun,  so  the  Persians  believed  that  leprosy  in  human  beings  was  a 
punishment  for  "some  offense  against  the  sun"  (Herod.,  I,  138), 
and  the  Greeks  sometimes  considered  the  disease  an  infliction  from 
the  sun-god  Phoebus  Apollo  (^schyl.,  Chocph.,  276;  Mschm.,  Ep., 
I).  Josephus  quotes  Lysimachus  for  the  statement  that  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Egypt  because  of  the  great  number  of  scabby 
and  leprous  persons  among  them — "the  sun  having  an  indignation 
at  these  men  being  suffered  to  live,"  as  the  oracle  of  Amnion  de- 
clared— wherefore  the  unclean  were  drowned  and  their  brethren 
expelled  (Cont.  Apion.,  I,  34).  Other  traditions  of  the  expulsion 
from  Egypt  of  the  "leprous,"  "impure,"  and  "polluted"  Jews  are 
also  given  by  Josephus,  from  Manetho,  Chseremon,  and  Apion 
{ihid.,  I.  26-33;  II,  2)  ;  and  Justin  cites  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  for 
the  statement  that  the  Jews  were  expelled  because  of  their  leprosy 
(Hist.,  XXXVI,  2).  But  in  all  probability  these  traditions  were 
suggested  by  the  Old  Testament  stories  of  the  leprosy  of  Moses 
and  Miriam  during  the  Exodus  (to  be  considered  presently),  taken 
in  connection  with  the  moral  leprosy  or  religious  impurity  attributed 
by  the  native  Egyptians  to  the  conquering  Hyksos  who  were  driven 
from  Egypt  after  a  long  occupation  (see  Records  of  the  Past,  VIII, 
pp.  1-4;  N.  S.,  II,  pp.  40-41).     Tacitus  repeats  the  tradition  that 
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the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Egypt  because  of  their  leprosy,  adding 
that  they  abstained  from  eating  swine  because  of  "the  recollection 
of  the  loathsome  affliction  which  they  had  formerly  suffered  from 
leprosy,  to  which  that  animal  is  subject"  (Hist..  W  3.  4).  The 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  ancient  Arabians,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
abstained  from  swine's  flesh  because  of  its  unwholesomeness  in 
tropical  countries  and  the  belief  that  it  caused  cutaneous  diseases, 
to  which  it  is  peculiarly  subject  (W^ilkinson.  Aiic.  Eg.,  I,  p.  322)  ; 
and  it  is  now  well  known  that  leprosy  is  produced  or  fostered  by 
the  excessive  use  of  pork  (and  fish).  Plutarch  says  that  the  Jews 
hate  swine's  flesh  because  they  suppose  the  scab  and  leprosy  come 
from  eating  it — "for  we  may  observe  that  all  pigs  under  the  belly 
are  overspread  with  a  leprosy  and  a  scab"  (Synipos.,  IV,  qiiacst. 
V,  6).  Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  drink 
swine's  milk  "break  out  into  leprosies  and  itchy  eruptions"  ;  adding 
that  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  and  ate  swine  at  the  full  moon,  by 
the  light  of  which  Typhon  (Set)  was  hunting  wdien  he  found  the 
body  of  the  slain  Osiris  and  scattered  it  in  fourteen  pieces  (for 
the  phases  of  the  waning  moon — De  I  side,  18).  Herodotus  (II. 
47)  also  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  and  ate  swine  at  the 
full  moon,  and  then  only  ;  but  according  to  him  these  impure  animals 
were  then  ofl^ered  to  Osiris  (whom  he  identifies  with  Bacchus) 
and  to  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (probably  Isis).  in  which  connection 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  full  moon  which  is  most  thoroughly 
afflicted  with  white  leprosy.  According  to  Lucretius  (A^I,  1112)  and 
Pliny  {H.  N.,  XXVI,  3,  5),  leprosy  (elephantiasis)  originated  in 
Egypt ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  was  transported  thence  to 
Elis.  There  is  a  further  probability  that  some  of  the  Elean  leprosy 
myths  were  of  Egyptian  origin  ;  Lepreos  and  Leprea  perhaps  repre- 
senting Osiris  and  Isis  in  their  lunar  characters. 

In  connection  with  the  Gentile  tradition  that  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Egypt  because  of  leprosy  among  them,  Moses  is  said 
to  have  been  afflicted  with  the  disease  (Josephus,  Antiq.,  Ill,  11,  4). 
In  Exodus  he  appears  to  have  the  character  of  the  cosmic  man 
(whose  two  hands  are  the  sun  and  moon),  both  when  his  hands 
are  upheld  by  Aaron  and  Hur  from  early  morning  "until  the  going 
down  of  the  sun"  (xvii.  11-13),  and  when  one  of  his  hands  becomes 
"as  leprous  as  snow"  and  is  shortly  restored  as  before  in  one  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Jehovah  as  a  sign  of  the  divinely  ordained 
mission  of  the  Lawgiver  (ibid.  iv.  6,  7).  In  the  extant  text,  the 
infliction  and  cure  of  the  leprosy  occur  when  Moses  thrusts  his 
hand  into  his  bosom  and  again  withdraws  it ;  whereas  in  all  proba- 
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bility  the  original  idea  was  that  the  waxing  moon  as  the  cosmic 
left  hand  became  leprous  while  it  was  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  bosom  of  the  night,  its  cure,  of  course,  belonging  to  a  reversal 
of  the  process,  the  new  moon  being  entirely  dark.  In  a  Rabbinical 
tradition  the  leprous  hand  of  Moses  "was  white  and  shining  like 
the  moon"  (Baring-Gould,  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs,  XXXIII,  4). 
In  the  Koran,  Chaps.  VII  and  XXVI,  the  production  of  the  leprosy 
on  the  hand  of  Moses  is  given  as  his  own  miracle,  rather  than  God's. 
There  is  also  a  Moslem  tradition  that  Moses  was  a  very  swarthy 
man,  and  that  when  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  drew  it 
out  again,  it  became  white  and  splendid,  surpassing  the  sun  in 
brightness  (Al  Beidawi,  cited  in  Sale's  Koran,  note  to  VII,  p.  128 — 
these  concepts  apparently  having  been  suggested  by  the  cosmic-man 
mythos).  In  Num.  xii.  10-15.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  appears 
to  be  of  lunar  character,  for  she  becomes  entirely  leprous,  "white 
as  snow,"  as  a  punishment ;  but  she  is  cured  after  seven  days — 
the  tvpical  (lunar)  period  of  observation  for  the  diagnosis  of 
leprosy  in  Lev.  xiii. 

As  is  evident  from  the  Old  Testament  generic  word  for  leprosy, 
tj:araatJi  =  a  smiting,  a  stroke,  this  disease  was  supposed  to  be 
inflicted  upon  men  as  a  pimishment  from  Jehovah,  perhaps  originally 
in  his  solar  character.  Thus  it  is  related  that  the  historical  Azariah 
or  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  stricken  by  God  with  an  incurable 
leprosy  when  he  impiously  attempted  to  usurp  the  priestly  function 
of  offering  incense  (2  Kings  xv.  1-5;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21).  The 
Rabbis  held  that  "leprosy  comes  upon  man  for  seven,  ten,  or  eleven 
things :  for  idolatry,  profaning  the  name  of  God,  unchastity.  theft, 
slander,  false  witness,  false  judgment,  perjury,  infringing  the  bor- 
ders of  a  neighbor,  devising  malicious  plans,  or  creating  discord 
between  brothers"  (EracJiin,  16,  17;  Baba  Bathra,  164;  Midrash 
Rabba,  "Va-jikra,"  on  Lev.  xiv).  "Cedar  wood  and  hyssop,  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  give  the  leper  purity.  Why  these?  Because 
pride  was  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  which  cannot  be  cured  till 
man  becomes  humble,  and  keeps  himself  as  low  as  hyssop"  (Midr. 
Rab.,  "Koheleth",  fol.  104).  In  the  Lazvs  of  Mann  (XI,  51),  white 
leprosv  is  the  punishment  for  "a  stealer  of  clothes"  in  a  former  life 
— ^probal^ly  on  a  suggestion  from  the  nature  mythos,  with  the  waxing 
moon  conceived  as  gradually  stripped  of 'the  garments  concealing  it 
when Wholly  dark  (cf.  the  Greek  /m^^  =  bare,  naked,  as  well  as  pale, 
wan,  and  the  white  leprosy).  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Jews 
held  leprosy  to  be  incurable  except  through  the  intervention  of  God, 
and  while  there  is  no  definite  statement  to  this  effect  in  the  Bible, 
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Josephus  speaks  of  its  cure  through  prayer  to  God,  to  whom  thanks 
were  returned,  with  several  sorts  of  sacrifices   (Anfiq.,  Ill,  11.  3). 

In  the  story  of  EHsha's  miraculous  cure  of  Naaman's  leprosy 
in  2  Kings  v.  where  the  disease  is  not  represented  as  a  punishment, 
the  king  of  Syria  at  first  appeals  to  the  king  of  Israel  to  make  the 
cure,  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he  possessed  the  power; 
while  Xaaman  himself  expected  Elisha  to  remove  the  leprosy  by 
laying  on  of  hands  in  connection  with  an  appeal  by  the  prophet  to 
the  god  of  Israel.  Rut  Xaaman  was  cured  by  washing  seven  times 
in  the  Jordan,  as  directed  by  Elisha  ;  and  when  the  latter  declined 
the  proffered  reward,  his  servant  Gehazi  took  a  portion  of  it  sur- 
reptitiously for  himself.  In  punishment  for  this  act,  Elisha  inflicted 
the  leprosy  of  Xaaman  upon  Gehazi,  and  upon  his  descendants 
forever — certainly  a  horrible  injustice  if  understood  literally,  but 
in  all  probability  the  story  was  derived  from  some  Syrian  version 
of  the  nature  mvthos,  in  which  the  leprosy  of  the  heaven  as  blotched 
with  white  clouds  was  conceived  to  be  cured  and  subsequently  to 
reappear  on  the  waxing  moon  (the  stealer  of  the  sun's  light)  and 
also  on  each  succeeding  w^axing  moon,  forever.  In  the  extant  story, 
moreover,  X'aaman  himself  appears  to  be  given  a  lunar  character 
in  connection  with  his  seven  w^ashings  in  the  Jordan  ;  for  there  are 
seven  days  in  half  the  waning  period  of  the  moon  during  which  its 
white  leprosy  is  gradually  cured,  while  the  Jordan  represents  the 
earth-surrounding  ocean-river  in  wdiich  the  moon  washes  daily. 

In  the  cure  of  X'^aaman's  leprosy  by  Elisha  (=  God-saviour) 
we  have  the  Old  Testament  type  of  the  cure  of  a  leper  by  Jesus, 
the  punitive  element  being  omitted  as  in  all  other  X'^ew  Testament 
miracles  of  Jesus.  That  EHsha's  cure  was  especially  celebrated  in 
New  Testament  times  is  evident  from  Luke  iv.  27,  where  Jesus 
is  made  to  say :  "And  many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Elisha  the  prophet,  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed  except  Xaaman 
the  Syrian."  X^either  in  the  great  prophecy  of  Is.  xxxv  nor  else- 
where in  the  Old  Testament  are  lepers  included  among  those  to  be 
cured  in  the  Messianic  kingdom ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  named 
among  the  many  afflicted  persons  cured  by  Jesus  according  to 
Matt.  xi.  5,  and  Luke  vii.  22.  while  in  Matt.  x.  8,  the  Twelve 
Apostles  are  given  power  to  cleanse  lepers,  etc.  Indeed  the  preva- 
lence of  leprosy  in  Palestine  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
made  the  ^Messianic  cure  of  many  lepers  a  matter  of  practical  ne- 
cessity. 

The  original  story  of  the  cure  of  a  leper  by  Jesus  is  presumably  in 
Mark  i.  40-45 — "And  came  to  him  a  leper  beseeching  him  and  kneeling 
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down  to  him,  and  saying  to  him,  If  thou  wilt,  thou  art  able  to  cleanse 
me.  And  Jesus,  being  moved  with  compassion,  having  stretched  out  his 
hand,  he  touched  him,  and  says  to  him,  I  will:  be  thou  cleansed. 
And  he  (Jesus)  having  spoken,  immediately  the  leprosy  departed 
from  him  (the  man),  and  he  was  cleansed":  whereupon  Jesus  en- 
joined the  man  to  tell  no  one,  but  to  show  himself  to  the  priest  and 
make  the  offering  ordered  by  Moses  (in  cases  of  natural  cures  of 
leprosy — Lev.  xiv.  10-21).  Matthew  gives  the  story  in  an  abbre- 
viated form  (viii.  1-4),  while  Luke  closely  follows  Mark,  but  speaks 
of  the  afflicted  one  as  "a  man  full  of  leprosy,"  who  falls  upon  his 
face  when  beseeching  Jesus  to  cure  him  (v.  12-15).  Mark  and 
Luke  have  the  miracle  immediately  after  Jesus  leaves  Capernaum, 
but  Matthew  puts  it  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Further  on 
in  Luke,  and  there  only,  we  find  an  exaggerated  duplication  of  the 
story,  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  final  journey  of  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem  by  way  of  Samaria  and  Galilee — "And  on  his  entering 
into  a  certain  village,  met  him  ten  leprous  men,  who  stood  afar  off. 
And  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  saying,  Jesus,  master,  have  com- 
passion on  us.  And  seeing  them,  he  said  to  them,  Having  gone, 
show  yourselves  to  the  priests.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  their  going, 
that  they  were  cleansed.  And  one  of  them,  seeing  that  he  was 
healed,  turned  back,  with  a  loud  voice  glorifying  God;  and  (he) 
fell  on  his  face  at  his  feet  (those  of  Jesus),  giving  thanks  to  him: 
and  he  was  a  Samaritan.  And  answering,  Jesus  said.  Were  not  the 
ten  cLansed?  but  where  are  the  nine?  Were  there  not  found  any 
returning  to  give  glory  to  God  except  this  foreigner?  And  he  said 
to  him.  Having  risen  up,  go  forth;  thy  faith  has  saved  (i.  e., 
cleansed)  thee"  (Luke  xvii.  11-19).  As  Strauss  has  pointed  out 
(A'ezv  Life  of  Jesus,  73),  this  return  of  the  Samaritan  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  similar  return  of  the  Syrian  Naanian,  a  "for- 
eigner," to  Elisha,  to  whom  he  gave  thanks  for  his  cure;  and 
Strauss  notices  the  inconsistency  of  Luke's  statement  that  the  Sa- 
maritan was  cleansed  as  a  reward  for  his  faith  while  the  nine 
others  who  exhibited  no  faith  were  also  cleansed.  This  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  introduction  of  any  such  group  in  the  Gospel  stories 
of  individual  cures ;  and  as  the  Hebrew  asaraJi  signifies  "ten,"  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  original  of  Luke's  story  related  to  a 
single  Samaritan  who  was  called  Azariah  as  a  type-name  for  a  leper 
incurable  by  natural  means  (see  above,  from  2  Kings  xv.  1-5),  the 
author  of  Luke  understanding  "ten  lepers"  where  the  original  story 
■ — perhaps  only  a  verbal  tradition — referred  to  "Azariah  the  leper." 
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Azariah  =  Helped  by  Jah,  has  practically  the  same  meaning 
as  Eleazar  =  Helped  by  El,  for  both  El  and  jah  (or  Jehovah)  are 
Hebrew  names  of  God.  Some  of  the  Jews  may  have  supposed  that 
the  Asmonean  Eleazar  Avaran  was  afflicted  with  elephantiasis. 
referring  his  surname  Avaran  to  the  ^Arabic  khavaran  =  an  elephant- 
hide,  as  does  Rodiger  [Ersch  it.  Griiber,  s.  v.)  ;  but  in  1  Mace.  iv. 
43-46,  this  Eleazar  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  an  elephant  which 
he  stabbed  "from  beneath."  and  Michaelis  (Lex.  Heh.,  s.  v.)  derives 
Avaran  from  the  Arabic  havar  =  to  pierce  an  animal  from  behind. 
Lazaros,  the  Greek  form  of  Eleazar,  is  the  name  of  the  beggar, 
"full  of  sores,"  in  the  parable  or  apologue  of  Luke  xvi.  19-31.  His 
disease  has  generally  been  recognized  as  leprosy,  as  also  has  "the 
botch  of  Egypt"  (Deut.  xxviii.  27,  3S) ,  which  represents  the  "ulcer 
breaking  forthwith  pustules"  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ex.  ix.  9-11 — where 
the  Septuagint  has  simply  eXK-q  =  sores  or  ulcers,  the  same  word 
reappearing  in  Luke  for  the  sores  of  Lazaros  :  and  thus  for  "leper" 
we  have  "lazarus"  in  Low  Latin  and  "lazar '  in  Old  English.  Luke's 
story  closes  with  the  plea  of  the  rich  man  in  hades  that  Lazaros 
in  Abraham's  bosom  shall  be  sent  to  warn  the  former's  five  brothers 
of  his  fate;  his  argument  being  that  "if  one  from  the  dead  should  go 
to  them,  they  will  repent."  to  which  Abraham  replies  that,  "H  Moses 
and  the  prophets  they  hear  not,  not  even  if  one  should  rise  from 
the  dead  will  they  be  persuaded."  This  text,  as  demonstrated  by 
Strauss  (A^ew  Life,  77),  doubtless  suggested  the  Johannine  story 
of  the  resurrection  by  Jesus  of  the  Bethany  Lazaros  (John  xii.  1-8), 
whose  sisters  are  the  Martha  and  Mary  of  Luke  x.  38-42,  where 
they  are  neither  of  Bethany  nor  connected  with  any  Lazaros.  In 
John  (loc.  cit.),  ]\Iary  is  also  identified  with  the  unnamed  woman 
who  anoints  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany  near 
Jerusalem,  according  to  Mark  xiv.  3,  and  ^Matthew  xxvi.  6 ;  and 
this  Simon  was  the  father  of  the  Bethany  family  according  to  a 
tradition  preser\'ed  in  Xicephorus  (H.  E.,  I.  27),  while  the  anoint- 
ing by  the  unnamed  woman  occurs  in  the  house  of  Simon,  a 
Pharisee,  apparently  not  at  Bethany,  according  to  Luke  vii.  36. 
where  the  woman  is  a  sinner.  Luke's  identification  of  Simon  as 
a  Pharisee  suggests  that  the  latter  had  been  viewed  originally  as 
a  leper  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  by  those  who  considered  the 
Pharisees  moral  lepers ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Simon  of 
Bethany,  as  a  moral  leper,  was  originally  identical  with  Simon 
Peter  recognized  by  some  as  a  native  of  the  Bethany  or  Bethania 
east  of  the  Jordan,  near  which  village  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and 
the   calling   of   the   first   Apostles   appear   to   be   located   by   Mark 
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(i.  9-20;  cf.  John  i.  28  in  the  older  manuscripts).  Evidence  of  the 
early  allotment  of  the  fisherman  Simon  Peter  to  the  sign  of  Pisces 
has  been  presented  in  former  articles  of  this  series,  and  leprosy 
may  have  been  associated  with  that  sign  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  scales  of  many  fishes  to  the  glistening  scales  of  the  disease — • 
the  same  Greek  word,  Icpis,  being  employed  for  the  scale  in  both 
cases.  And  as  there  are  two  fishes  in  Pisces,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  original  of  the  Johannine  story  made  the  Bethany  Lazaros 
a  moral  leper  as  well  as  (his  father)  Simon.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  there  was  ever  any  connection  between  Lazaros 
the  leprous  beggar  and  Lazaros  of  Bethany ;  the  suggestion  here 
being  that  the  former  was  called  Lazaros  and  the  latter  was  made 
a  (moral)  leper  because  the  name  Lazaros  or  Eleazar  was  recog- 
nized as  a  variant  of  Azariah  and  a  type-name  for  a  leper.  In 
connection  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Bethany  Lazaros, 
it  may  be  significant  that  leprosy  was  closely  associated  with  death 
by  the  Jews,  as  when  the  leprous  Miriam  is  considered  "as  one 
dead"  (Num.  xii.  12),  and  when  Josephus  says  that  lepers  were 
excluded  from  the  society  of  the  clean,  "as  if  they  were  in  effect 
dead  persons"  (Antiq.,  Ill,  11.  3).  Moreover,  we  may  possibly 
have  the  historical  original  of  the  Bethany  Simon  and  Lazaros  in 
Simon  the  Zealot  and  his  son  Eleazar,  both  of  whom  took  prom- 
inent parts  in  the  final  war  of  the  Jews  (see  Josephus,  Bell.  Jud., 
II,  20,  3;  IV,  4,  1  ;  V,  1,  2  and  3,  and  3,  1).  There  was  also  a 
"Simon  the  Zealot"  among  the  Twelve  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13 — otherwise  "Simon  the  Kananite,"  from  the  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  kanan  =  zealous;  Mark  iii.  18;  Matt.  x.  4),  and  this 
Simon  was  perhaps  originally  identical  with  the  zealous  Simon 
Peter.  Thus  we  may  have  further  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  Simon  of  Bethany  and  Simon  Peter  were  originally 
identical — the  historical  original  being  Simon  the  Zealot  of  whom 
Josephus  writes.  Of  course,  all  this  presupposes  that  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  originated  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.  D. 

In  the  Gospel  of  tJie  Infancy  there  are  several  cures  of  leprosy 
(17,  18.  31,  32),  all  but  one  of  the  afflicted  being  females  (as  if 
lunar  figures),  while  all  the  cures  are  effected  by  means  of  water 
in  which  the  infant  Jesus  had  been  washed — as  if  for  the  under- 
world sea  or  the  earth-surrounding  ocean-river  in  which  both  the 
sun  and  moon  bathe  daily.  Thus  we  saw  above  that  leprosy  in 
human  beings  was  supposed  to  be  washed  away  in  the  Elean  river 
Anigros,  and  that  Izdubar  and  Naaman  were  cured  of  this  disease 
by  washing  in  waters  that  probably  belong  mythically  to  the  eastern 
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division  of  the  earth-surrounding  ocean-river — "the  water  in  which 
Ra  purifies  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  his  strength  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  heaven,"  where  also  "the  gods  of  the  pure  waters  purify 
themselves.  .  .  .passing  from  night  to  day"  (Book  of  the  Dead, 
CXLA;.  3  :  CXXA'b,  45,  46.  Saite).  In  the  Avenging  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Death  of  Pilate,  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  described  as  cured 
of  leprosy  when  he  adored  a  portrait  of  Jesus  which  the  latter  had 
imprinted  on  A'eronica's  cloth  by  pressing  it  to  his  face  ;  and  in  one 
legend  Judas  is  punished  with  elephantiasis  during  a  long  period 
after  his  betrayal  of  Jesus  (Gfrorer,  Heilige  Sage.  I.  p.  179). 
Moreover,  there  is  an  old  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  a  leper  (Hengstenberg,  Christologie,  I.  p.  382).  as  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  allusions  to  the  "man  of  sorrows."  afflicted  and 
despised,  in  Is.  liii — which  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  Jesus. 
Thus  the  Jewish  commentators  are  followed  by  Symmachus,  Aquila, 
and  Jerome  in  understanding  the  word  "stricken"  in  verse  4  to 
signify  "stricken  with  leprosy,"  and  the  A'ulgate  reads:  "Verily  he 
hath  borne  our  infirmities  and  carried  our  sorrows  ;  and  we  have 
thought  him  as  it  were  a  leper,  and  stricken  by  God  and  afflicted 
(et  nos  pntaviuius  eiiin  quasi  leprosnm,  et  percussitm  a  Deo  et 
huiniliatmn) ." 

THE  COSMIC  DROPSY. 

A  dropsical  figure  may  be  recognized  naturally  enough  in  a 
swollen  rain-cloud  or  in  the  heaven  filled  with  rain-clouds — or, 
indeed,  in  the  cosmic  man  as  identified  with  the  whole  celestial 
sphere  when  filled  with  such  clouds  ;  and,  of  course,  the  cure  of  the 
cosmic  dropsy  or  hydropsy  (Greek  hydrops  =  watery  aspect)  oc- 
curs when  the  celestial  waters  are  discharged  or  precipitated. 

In  mythology  much  is  made  of  the  release  of  the  celestial  waters 
in  the  form  of  rain,  especially  by  the  Hindus — as  in  the  Vedas, 
where  the  swollen  rain-clouds  are  often  conceived  as  the  full  udders 
of  celestial  cows.  In  a  variant  view,  the  cloud-filled  heaven  is  a 
single  cow  (Rigveda,  III,  55,  12;  IV.  3,  9,  etc.).  which  reappears 
in  Egypt  as  a  figure  of  Xut,  the  heaven  (see  Budge,  Gods,  I,  pp. 
368,  424).  X'^ut  doubtless  originally  represented  the  heaven  as  the 
source  of  rain — as  is  evident  from  her  name,  which  is  the  feminine 
of  Xu  =  the  watery  mass  of  the  sky,  written  with  three  water-jars 
expressing  the  sound,  together  with  the  hieroglyph  for  the  out- 
stretched heaven,  the  determinative  for  water,  and  the  sign  for  a 
god  (ibid.,  I,  p.  283).  Rut  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians 
ever  recognized  the  udders  of  the  Xut-cow  as  the  source  of  rain — 
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probably  because  rain  is  practically  unknown  in  Egypt — and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  multimamn'ue  of  the  hippopotamus  Rert  orTa-urt, 
who  was  identified  as  a  form  of  nearly  every  great  goddess  of 
Egypt  (see  Budge,  ibid.,  II,  p.  359),  in  all  probability  having  been 
a  symbol  of  the  celestial  nursing  mother  originally.  Isis  was  some- 
times figured  with  the  multimammge  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  I,  20;  Bonwick, 
Eg.  Bel.,  p.  142),  as  were  the  Isa  of  Northern  Europe  (Knight, 
Symbolic  Language,  142)  and  the  Ephesian  Diana  of  Western 
Asian  origin  (Pausan.,  IV,  31,  6;  VII,  5,  2,  etc.);  and  it  also 
appears   that   the   cosmic   or   soli-cosmic   god   was   sometimes   con- 
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NUT,  THE  GODDESS  OF  HEAVEN,  AS  A  COW. 
(From  Budge,  Gods,  I,  p.  424.) 

ceived  as  multimammate,  as   in   the   case   of   Dionysus    (Bonwick, 
Eg.  Bel.,  p.  260). 

There  appears  to  be  no  extant  evidence  of  any  actual  dropsical 
figure  in  mythology  antedating  the  Christian  era ;  but  what  must  be 
considered  mere  variants  are  found  in  certain  figures  swollen  with 
water  taken  in  the  form  of  drink.  Thus  the  Hindu  Agastya,  who 
sprang  from  a  water-jar  (or  was  born  in  it),  is  fabled  to  have 
swallowed  the  ocean  when  it  gave  him  ofifense  (Ramayana,  VII, 
45,  etc.).  And  among  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, it  is  believed  that  the  two  beings  who  created  all  things  had 
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the  forms  of  an  eagle  and  a  crow,  who  appear  in  a  River  Murray 
myth  as  Eaglehawk  (for  the  sun)  and  the  crow  (for  the  night)  ;  the 
former  having  a  young  son  (probably  a  cloud  figure)  who  is  taken 
by  the  crow  to  a  river  and  forced  to  drink  until  swollen  to  such 
an  immense  size  that  he  burst  when 
the  crow  threw  something  and  struck 
him  (doubtless  for  a  lightning  stroke), 
thus  releasing  the  waters  of  the  Deluge 
(R.  B.  Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria, 
I,  pp.  423,  430).  Again,  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  the  celestial 
waters  were  also  released  in  the  orig- 
inal of  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  myth 
of  the  conquest  of  the  monster  Tia- 
mat,  who  finally  became  a  figure  of 
primeval  chaos,  her  belly  being  filled 
with  the  hurricane  when  she  is  slain 
by  Bel-Marduk,  and  the  roof  of 
heaven  being  made  of  the  upper  half 
of  her  body  ("Seven  Tablets  of  Crea- 
tion," Tablet  IV,  lines  94-104  and 
137).  It  is  evident  enough  that  the 
wind-distended  Tiamat  is  here  identi- 
fied with  the  whole  celestial  sphere, 
the  storm-clouds  apparently  being  rep- 
resented by  her  enormous  serpents,  of 
whom  she  says :  "Their  bodies  shall 
swell  to  make  invulnerable  their 
breasts"   (Tablet  I,  16). ^ 

In  rainless  Egypt  the  water-swol- 
len cosmic  figure  naturally  became  iden- 
tified with  the  personified  Nile  ;  whence 
the  god  Hapi  is  usually  figured  as  a 
fat  man  with  the  breasts  of  a  normal 
nursing  mother,  which  in  the  Egyp- 
tian view  represented  him  as  the  giver 
of  food  and  nourishment  in  general.  He  sometimes  carries  a  single 
water-jar,  from  which  the  Nile  was  conceived  to  be  poured  out; 
again,  he  has  two  jars,  probably  for  the  two  sources  of  the  river  as 
supposed  to  rise  in  the  "Double  Cavern"  of  the  First  Cataract ;  and 

1  In  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  of 
Daniel    (xiv),  the  king  of  Babylon   destroys  the  image  of  the  god   Bel,  and 


DIANA   OF   EPHESUS. 

Alabaster  statue  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  Naples.  (FromRo- 
scher.  Lex.,  I,  p.  588.) 
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still  again,  he  is  figured  in  duplicate  for  the  river  as  arbitrarily 
divided  into  the  Xile  of  the  South  and  the  Nile  of  the  North  (Wil- 
kinson. An.  Eg.,  III.  p.  206.  figs.  208.  209:  Budge,  Gods.  II.  p.  43). 
Some  of  the  Egyptians  identified  Osiris  with  the  Nile,  while  others 
considered  the  river  "the  efflux  of  Osiris."  whence  a  water-jar  was 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  procession  in  honor  of  that  god  (Plut., 
De  I  side,  32,  63).  In  all  probability  the  water-jar  representing  the 
source  of  the  Nile  was  assimilated  to  the  clay  jar  in  which  the  river 
water  was  filtered,  thus  becoming  the  later  Canobic  jar,  so  called 
from  the  Egyptian  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Cano- 
bus.     With   its   human   head  and   feet,   and   sometimes   hands,   the 
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HAPI,  THE  GOD  OF  THE  NILE  OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  NORTH. 
(From  Budge,  Gods,  II,  p.  42.) 


Canobic  jar  has  the  appearance  of  an  enormously  fat  man — or  one 
swollen  with  dropsy,  as  would  naturally  be  suggested  not  only  by 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  water-container,  but  because  as  a  filter  the 

Daniel  slays  the  dragon  by  feeding  it  cakes  made  of  pitch,  fat,  and  hair  (per- 
haps for  storm-clouds),  which  cause  it  to  burst  asunder. 

In  Acts  i.  18,  we  read  that  Judas,  "having  fallen  headlong,  burst  in  the 
midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out"  (cf.  Josephus,  Aiifiq.,  XV,  10,  3,  and 
Bell.  Jtid.,  VII,  11,  4,  for  similar  cases  in  history)  ;  andPapias,  an  Apostolic 
Father,  is  quoted  as  having  said  of  the  death  of  Judas :  "His  body  having 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  pass  where  a  chariot  could  pass 
easily,  he  was  crushed  by  the  chariot,  so  that  his  bowels  were  emptied  out" 
(CEcumenius,  ad  Acts  i;  Theophylact,  ad  Matt,  xxvii).  But  according  to 
Matthew  xxvii.  5,  Judas  hanged  himself. 
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water  oozed  slowly  from  its  surface  as  from  cracks  in  the  skin  of 
some  dropsical  persons. 

Jars  for  the  reception  of  the  viscera  of  the  mummified  dead 
were  given  the  heads  of  the  four  funeral  gods  in  an  early  period; 
but  the  Canobic  jar  proper  appears  to  have  originated  at  quite  a 
late  date,  and  probably  represents  the  Nile-god  Hapi  in  the  form 
of  Asar-Hapi  (Osiris-Hapi  or  Serapis,  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus), 
as  perhaps  identified  with  the  ape-headed  Hapi  among  the  four 
funeral  gods — although  the  two  names  pronounced  Hapi  are  written 
with  different  hieroglyphics.  But  some  early  Christian  writers  state 
that  a  god  Canobus  or  Canopus  was  worshiped  in  the  form  of  the 
Canobic  jar  (Rufinus,  Hist.  Ecclcs.,  11,26;  Suidas,  j.  ^'.  "Kanopos"), 


AQUARIUS  AS  HAPI. 
In  the  Oblong  Zodiac  of  Dendera.     (From  Budge,  Gods,  II,  p.  315.) 


thus  doubtless  identifying  the  Egyptian  god  of  Canobus  with  the 
Greek  hero  Canobus  or  Canopus  who  was  fabled  to  have  given  his 
name  to  the  Egyptian  city  (Strabo,  XA'HI,  p.  801,  etc.)  ;  but  the 
Greek  hero  was  probably  no  more  than  a  personification  of  the  star 
Canopus  (in  Argo),  the  Assyrian  Karbanit  and  the  Egyptian  Kar- 
bana  (Brown,  Primitive  Constellations,  I,  p.  103).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  star  was  conceived  as  the  pilot  of  the  constellated 
ship  Argo,  for  Plutarch  says  that  the  Egyptians  called  a  pilot 
"Canopus"  (De  Iside,  22)  ;  the  Greek  hero  was  the  pilot  of  the  fleet 
of  Menelaus  that  visited  Egypt  after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  according 
to  a  late  legend  Osiris  and  Isis  sailed  through  the  Deluge  in  the 
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Argo,  with  Canopus  as  its  pilot,  before  it  was  placed  among  the 
stars,  and  the  Hindu  Argha  was  piloted  by  Agastya,  son  of  Varuna 
the  goddess  of  the  waters  (Allen,  Star  Names,  pp.  66,  67,  71). 
Argo  is  constellated  in  the  Galaxy  river  (or  Milky  Way)  and  in  the 
house  of  Cancer,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  ship  and  pilot 
were  associated  with  the  Nile  inundation  that  was  poured  out  under 
Cancer  (at  the  summer  solstice)  in  the  precessional  period  of  about 
2000-1  B.C. 

Again,  the  single  water-jar  as  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  a  mere 
variant  of  the  Jar  of  Aquarius  with  its  single  or  double  Stream 
that  represents  the  celestial  waters  poured  out  during  the  Western 
Asian  rainy  season — as  in  the  accompanying  representation  of  Izdu- 
bar  watering  the  celestial  ox  or  Taurus  as  the  sign  of  the  spring 


IZDUBAR  WATERS  THE  CELESTIAL  OX. 
(From  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civilization,  p.  60L) 


rains  that  caused  the  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The 
Jar  of  Aquarius  doubtless  originated  when  the  winter  solstice  was 
in  that  sign  and  the  summer  solstice  was  in  Leo ;  the  Egyptian 
variant  probably  being  represented  by  the  constellated  two-handled 
Cup  (Crater)  which  is  still  in  the  house  of  Leo  and  which  the 
Greeks  sometimes  called  Hydria  =  Water- jar  (Allen,  Star  Names, 
p.  183).  The  two  jars  often  given  to  the  Nile-god  are  found  in 
the  two  hands  of  the  Aquarius  figure  in  the  circular  planisphere 
of  Dendera,  and  also  in  the  oblong  Dendera  zodiac;  Asar  (Osiris) 
or  Asar-Hapi  doubtless  being  represented  in  both  cases — in  the 
former  with  the  white  crown  of  Osiris,  and  in  the  latter  with  the 
lotus  crown  of  Hapi.  But  some  in  later  times  substituted  a  single 
Canobic  jar  or  jar  figure  of  Canopus  for  Aquarius  with  his  Jar. 
Thus  in  the  zodiac  assigned  to  the  Second  Hermes  (i.  e.,  Hermes 
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Trismegistiis)  in  Kircher's  Oedipus  Acgyptiacus,  we  find  "Canopus" 
for  Aquarius,  in  the  general  form  of  the  jar.  but  with  flowing 
multimamm?e  from  head  to  feet  (\'ol.  II,  Part  II,  p.  160,  as  also  in 
a  separate  figure.  \'ol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  209)  ;  and  in  the  same  author's 
Egyptian  planispheres  of  the  northern  and  southern  heavens,  Aqua- 
rius is  represented  by  the  Canobic  jar  with  jets  of  water  issuing 
from    numerous    orifices    from    top    to    bottom — the    figure    in    the 


CIRCULAR  ZODIAC  OF  DENDERA. 

The  figure  of  Aquarius  will  be  discovered  in  the  upper  left-hand  quadrant. 

(From  Franz  Boll,  Sphdra,  etc.,  PI.  II.) 


northern  planisphere,  with  human  feet  as  well  as  head,  naturally 
suggesting  a  dropsical  man  being  relieved  by  sudden  ruptures  {ibid., 
Vol.  II,  Part  II,  pp.  206,  207). 

Among  the  cures  of  ^sculapius  found  recorded  at  Epidaurus 
is  one  of  a  dropsical  girl  named  Arata.  She  was  left  at  home  by 
her  mother  when  the  latter  visited  the  sanctuary,  where  she  slept  and 
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dreamed  that  the  god  cut  off  the  afflicted  girl's  head,  hung  up  her 
body,  neck  down,  till  all  the  water  ran  out,  and  then  replaced  the 
head.  Precisely  the  same  dream  had  come  to  the  girl,  who  was 
found  cured  when  the  mother  reached  home  (Frazer's  Pausanias, 
note  to  II,  27,  3).  Apollonius  of  Tyana  cured  a  dissipated  Assyrian 
of  dropsy  by  advice  as  to  proper  living,  after  the  afflicted  one  had 
obtained  no  relief  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  iEgse.  Philos- 
tratus,  who  preserves  the  story,  says  that  Apollonius  effected  this 
cure  by  a  practical  application  of  a  witticism  of  the  dropsical  Hera- 
clitus,  "that  what  he  needed  was  some  one  to  substitute  a  drought 
for  his  rainy  weather"  (Vit.  Apollon.,  I,  9).  But  this  witticism 
from   the   nature   mythos   was    doubtless    falsely   attributed   to   the 


AQUARIUS  AS  CANOPUS. 

(From  the  Southern  and  Northern  Eg>'ptian  Planispheres  of  Kircher,  Oedipus 

Acgyptiacus,  Vol.  II,  Part  II,  pp.  206,  207.) 

Weeping  Philosopher ;  in  fact,  his  dropsy  itself  may  be  only  ficti- 
tious— the  disease  of  the  cosmic  man  in  rainy  weather,  otherwise 
the  weeper,  naturally  being  suggested  for  the  philosopher  who  wept 
over  the  follies  and  frailties  of  humanity  at  which  others  laughed 
(see  Juvenal,  X,  34)).  According  to  one  account,  Heraclitus  died 
from  his  dropsy  after  having  had  himself  plastered  with  cow  dung 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  (Diog.  Laert.,  IX,  1,  3;  Tatian, 
Cont.    Grace,   3). 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  dropsy  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
Ps.  cix.  18  was  probably  supposed  to  refer  to  it  in  one  of  the  curses 
of  the  wicked  man — "As   he  clothed  himself  with  cursing  like  a 
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garment,  so  let  it  come  within  him  Hke  water"  (A.  V.,  "into  his 
bowels  like  water"  ;  Septuagint,  "and  it  is  come  as  water  into  the 
bowels").  The  Gospel  cure  of  the  dropsy  is  found  only  in  Luke 
xiv.  1-4,  where  it  is  said  of  Jesus:  "And  it  came  to  pass  on  his 
having  gone  into  a  house  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Pharisees  on  a 
Sabbath  to  eat  bread,  that  they  (the  Pharisees)  were  watching  him. 
And  behold,  there  was  before  him  a  certain  man  dropsical  (probably 
one  of  the  Pharisees).  And  answering,  Jesus  spoke  to  the  doctors 
of  the  law  and  to  the  (other)  Pharisees,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath?  But  they  were  silent.  And  taking  hold  (of  the 
dropsical  man),  he  (Jesus)  healed  him,  and  let  him  go" — or  "sent 
him  away,"  in  the  Syriac  Peshito  and  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  dropsical  man  was  conceived  as 
a  Pharisee  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Old  Testament  text  relating  to 
the  wicked  man  (quoted  above),  for  Luke  and  Matthew  are  espe- 
cially bitter  against  the  Pharisees  as  hypocrites  puffed  with  pride 
(Luke  xi.  39—14;  Matt,  xxiii.  2-33,  etc.).  Herod  Antipas  died  of 
dropsy,  according  to  the  Apocryphal  Epistle  of  Herod  and  Pilate 
(Syriac)  and  the  Epistle  of  Pilate  and  Herod  (Greek)  ;  but  this 
is  a  fiction  doubtless  suggested  by  the  account  of  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  from  some  intestinal  trouble,  in  Josephus  {Antiq.,  XIX, 
8,  2)  and  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  II,  10).  X'othing  is  known  of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Antipas,  which  occurred  in  Spain,  whither 
he  had  been 'banished   (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jiid.,  II,  9,  6). 


THE  MYSTERY  OE  EVIL. 

BY   PAUL  R.   HEYL. 

I.  THE  ANTAGONISM  BETWEEN  NATURE  AND  MAN. 

THERE  is  an  old  stumbling-block,  an  obstinate  rock  of  offense, 
which  has  lain  long  in  the  path  of  those  who  would  tread  both 
reverently  and  logically  the  Avay  of  life.  From  the  earliest  records 
of  human  thinking  the  best  minds  of  all  ages  have  been  sorely  per- 
plexed by  the  mystery  of  evil.  This  it  was  which  prompted  the 
wife  of  Job  to  counsel  her  husband  to  curse  God  and  die ;  which 
urged  the  Prince  Siddhartha  forth  from  his  palace  to  wander  poor 
and  alone  that  he  might  perchance  find  the  truth  that  should  save 
mankind  ;  which  wrung  forth  the  bitter  cry :  "Eloi !  Eloi !  lama  sa- 
bachthani?"  and  which  has  wrung  as  cruelly  multitudes  of  souls 
before  and  since,  parents,  lovers,  friends,  helpless  witnesses  of  that 
which  they  are  powerless  to  alleviate.  A  mystery  profound,  yet 
all-compelling ;  if  we  cannot  solve  it,  we  cannot  let  it  alone. 

In  its  ultimate  analysis  the  mystery  lies  in  the  antagonism 
between  what  man  regards  as  his  finest  instincts  and  the  operation 
of  the  established  order  of  nature.  Man  finds  himself  in  a  wonder- 
land of  phenomena,  in  the  midst  of  a  play  of  forces  which  he  can 
control  only  by  cunningly  pitting  the  one  against  the  other.  He 
finds  laws  which  he  must  obey.  If  he  rebels,  he  dies  ;  if  he  con- 
forms, he  may  live  a  little  season ;  yet  is  his  strength  labor  and 
sorrow.  And  among  these  laws  there  are  some  whose  operation 
he  cannot  view  with  approval,  aye,  many  which  cause  him  to  cry 
aloud  in  horror ;  and  his  first  experience  of  this  kind  is  his  intro- 
duction to  the  mystery  of  evil. 

II.  MAN'S  CONCEPTION  OF  GOD. 
Man's  conception  of  God  has  undergone  an  evolution  com- 
parable to  his  own,  and  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  barometer  of  his 
own  spiritual  progress.  In  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  form 
which  this  conception  has  reached  there  are  three  elements  of  the 
first  rank  in  importance. 
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The  first  is  that  God  is  one.  Man  has  not  always  insisted 
upon  this  point,  and  polytheism  is  still  common.  While  it  is  true 
that  it  is.  generally  speaking,  the  less  advanced  races  of  the  present 
day  that  are  polytheistic,  this  has  not  always  been  the  case.  The 
Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Romans  of  Julius  Caesar's  day, 
our  own  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  all  were  polytheists.  It  is  the 
pride  of  the  Semitic  race  that  it  was  the  first  to  proclaim  mono- 
theism. In  this  both  Hebrew  and  Moslem  are  agreed.  "Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord !"  "There  is  no  God  but 
Allah !"  The  Christian  religion,  being  of  Hebrew  descent,  is  also 
monotheistic  in  type,  but,  prol)ably  on  account  of  its  having  rapidly 
become  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  faiths,  it  is  not  free  from 
traces  of  the  polytheism  of  those  non-Semitic  peoples  who  became 
absorbed  by  its  spread.  As  such  we  may  regard  the  intricate, 
scholastic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  practice  of  the  adoration 
of  the  A^irgin  and  the  saints. 

The  second  point  is  that  God  is  omnipotent.  With  this  attribute 
monotheism  stands  or  falls.  God  is  defined  as  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  without  omnipotence  there  is  no  supremacy.  To  admit  that 
God's  power  is  limited  in  any  way,  whether  by  some  vague  higher 
power,  or  bv  some  essential  stubbornness  or  viciousness  inherent  in 
"brute  matter"  simply  passes  the  scepter  into  other  hands.  That  which 
is  mightier  than  God  is  a  greater  God  ;  with  the  slightest  abandonment 
of  omnipotence  we  revert  at  once  to  polytheism.  Monotheism  being 
postulated,  God's  omnipotence  is  a  logical  necessity. 

Even  if  we  are  willing  to  abandon  monotheism,  omnipotence 
in  some  quarter  still  remains  inevitable.  Assuming  that  the  God 
of  tradition  is  not  omnipotent,  that  His  benevolent  efforts  are  balked 
in  some  manner,  there  is  then  another  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 
This  power  may  be  superior  or  equal.  A  super-god,  if  there  is  none 
of  still  higher  degree,  is  then  the  Omnipotent  One.  And  if  there  be 
any  finite  number  of  gods  in  an  ascending  hierarchy,  the  last  one 
must  be  omnipotent.    The  only  escape  would  be  an  infinite  series. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose,  after  the  old  Persian  fashion, 
that  there  are  two  equal,  opposite  and  continually  striving  prin- 
ciples of  good  and  evil.  Because  of  these  cross  purposes  the  cosmos 
must  suffer  a  constant  and  enormous  waste  of  energy  and  be  in  a 
state  of  chronic  disorder.  Is  any  responsibility  to  be  assigned  for 
this  state  of  affairs?  Of  the  two  contending  principles,  one  is  benev- 
olent and  the  other  malevolent,  and  the  acts  of  neither  can  be  as- 
signed a  place  in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  other.  If  these 
opposing  principles  are  part  of  a  rational  plan  at  all,  such  a  plan 
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must  proceed  from  a  power  or  intelligence  superior  to  both  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman.  In  this  higher  power  the  question  begins  anew,  and 
omnipotence  finally  comes  into  its  own.  And  if  we  say  that  there 
is  no  rational  plan,  that  no  one  is  responsible  for  the  order  (or 
disorder)  of  the  Cosmos,  this  is  atheism.  We  cannot  give  up  omnip- 
otence without  abandoning  not  only  monotheism,  but  theism  itself. 

The  third  point  is  that  God  is  benevolent.  It  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  this  attribute  rests  not  upon  logic  but  upon  sentiment. 
This  in  no  way  belittles  its  importance,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
sentiment  is  often  a  more  potent  motive  than  logic  in  human  conduct. 
If  anything,  the  attribute  of  benevolence  is  more  firmly  grounded 
than  that  of  omnipotence,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  That  its  basis 
is  purely  one  of  sentiment  is  clearly  seen  by  inquiring  what  changes 
would  be  introduced  into  our  conception  of  God  were  this  attribute 
to  be  denied.  He  would  still  be  the  Supreme  Being;  monotheism 
would  be  in  no  way  afifected.  The  only  difiference,  and  a  great  one 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  would  be  the  loss  of  the  sentimental 
regard,  the  love  and  respect  of  His  creatures. 

Man  has  not  always  regarded  the  objects  of  his  worship  as 
benevolent.  The  Hindus  had  their  Kali,  among  whose  minor  attri- 
butes may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  was  the  goddess  of  small- 
pox and  cholera.  The  Aztecs  had  their  Huitzilopochtli,  whose  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  was  a  living  human  heart ;  but  by  centuries  of  evo- 
lution man's  conception  of  God  has  advanced  from  a  naive  anthro- 
pomorphism which  regarded  God  as  "man's  giant  shadow,  hailed 
divine,"  endowed  with  human  frailties  and  weaknesses  as  well  as 
human  strength  and  virtue  in  glorified  measure,  to  an  idealistic  con- 
ception which  has  made  of  God  a  sort  of  repository  and  expression  of 
what  man  regards  as  his  finest  instincts.  Imperfect  as  he  knows 
himself  to  be,  since  his  eyes  are  opened  to  the  good  and  the  evil,  he 
delights  in  attributing  to  God  in  a  magnified  form  all  that  he  con- 
siders noble  in  himself  and  his  fellows. 

Man's  insistence  upon  the  utter  benevolence  of  God  may  indeed 
be  due  in  part  to  an  uneasy  subconscious  feeling  that  it  is  at  least 
possible  for  God  to  be  otherwise ;  that  while  a  non-omnipotent  God 
is  logically  impossible,  a  non-benevolent  God  is  not  only  possible, 
but  from  the  characteristics  of  some  of  His  Creation  a  sinister 
probability.  From  such  a  conclusion  our  finest  instincts  recoil  in 
horror.  Of  such  a  God  we  might  say  boldly  and  firmly,  and  yet 
modestly  and  with  dignity:  "Even  I  would  be  holier  than  He!" 
Toward  such  a  doctrine  the  attitude  of  the  mind  is  :  "I  will  not  believe 
it!"     Purely  sentimental,  it  will  be  noted,  but  none  the  less  firmly 
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grounded.    ]\Ian  demands  of  his  God  benevolence  in  infinite  measure 
as  well  as  omnipotence. 

III.  THE  MYSTERY  OF  EVIL. 
And  this  brings  us   face  to   face  with  a  great  mystery ;   for. 
alas,  the  world  is  not  all  good.     We  may  say  that  it  is  presided 
over  by  a  Power  utterly  benevolent,  and  with  the  ability  to  exer- 
cise that  benevolence  to  the  utmost  if  He  chooses;  yet  it  is  full  of 

"...  .wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands, 
Clanging  fights  and  flaming  towns  and  sinking  ships  and  praying  hands." 

I  cannot  make  a  better  statement  of  the  mystery  than  that  put 
by  Edwin  Arnold  into  the  mouth  of  Prince  Siddartha,  when  as  a 
young  man  the  prince  saw  for  the  first  time  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  others  less  fortunate  than  he. 

"But  lo!  Siddartha  turned 
Eyes  gleaming  with  divine  tears  to  the  sky. 
Eyes  lit  with  heavenly  pity  to  the  earth. 


Then  cried  he,  while  his  lifted  countenance 
Glowed  with  the  burning  passion  of  a  love 
Unspeakable,  the  ardor  of  a  hope 
Boundless,  insatiate  :  'Oh  !  suffering  world. 

Perchance  the  gods  have  need  of  help  themselves, 
Being  so  feeble  that  when  sad  lips  cry 
They  cannot  save !     I  would  not  let  one  cry 
Whom  I  could  save !    How  can  it  be  that  Brahm 
Would  make  a  world  and  keep  it  miserable. 
Since,  if  all-powerful,  he  leaves  it  so, 
He  is  not  good,  and  if  not  powerful. 
He  is  not  God?     Channa !  lead  home  again! 
It  is  enough!    Mine  eyes  have  seen  enough!'" 

IV.  THE  FREE-WILL  ARGUMENT. 
At  first  glance  the  problem  may  seem  easy  of  solution.  It  is 
often  said  that  God  created  man  a  free  moral  agent,  and  that  if  he 
runs  afoul  of  nature's  laws  or  sins  otherwise  he  must  expect  to 
sufifer  or  be  punished.  In  so  acting,  God  is  said  to  be  moved  by  a 
wise  and  benevolent  purpose.  Man,  it  is  held,  being  what  he  is, 
could  probably  in  no  other  way  learn  his  lesson  so  well  as  by  ex- 
perience, and  a  few  rough  bumps  in  the  process  of  his  education 
will  have  a  salutary  effect.  Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out  that  a 
merely  innocent  virtue  which  has  not  been  tried  in  the  fire  cannot 
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be  compared  with  the  virtue  of  a  soul  which  has  known  temptation 
has  fallen,  perhaps,  but  has  struggled  upward  until  at  last  it  stands 
free,  strong,  and  glorious. 

Taking  up  these  various  arguments  in  succession,  it  may  be 
said  in  answer  that  the  claim  that  all  sufifering  is  the  consequence 
of  some  law  transgressed  by  the  sufferer  will  not  hold  water  for 
a  moment.  Too  many  cases  may  be  cited  where  the  innocent  suffer 
for  the  sin  of  another,  who  often  may  go  unwhipt  of  God  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  Theology  early  recognized  this  weakness,  and 
provided  an  express  defense  for  it.  Did  not  Yahveh  Himself  de- 
clare that  He  was  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation? 
This,  it  is  true,  is  nature's  way,  and,  if  once  accepted  as  a  general 
principle,  explains  much  evil  as  a  consequence  of  ancestral  sin.  As 
to  the  justice  of  such  a  procedure  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
later.  But  even  this  explanation  does  not  go  far  enough.  There 
is  still  much  evil  that  cannot  be  included  in  that  category.  Some 
other  explanation  than  that  of  sin,  either  personal  or  ancestral,  must 
be  given  to  include  those  who  suft'er  from  such  occurrences  beyond 
their  control  as  tornadoes,  droughts,  and  earthquakes. 

To  meet  this  weakness  theology  formulated  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin.  As  defined  in  the  New  England  Primer,  this  doctrine 
declares  that 

"In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned  all." 

No  matter  how  conscientious  one's  conduct,  how  stainless  his 
life,  there  rests  upon  him  from  birth  a  load  of  sin  sufficient  to 
warrant  his  eternal  damnation.  No  act  of  his  can  remove  that  load 
or  atone  for  it.  No  amount  of  suffering  in  this  life  is  deemed 
worthy  by  the  Supreme  Judge  to  measure  up  to  the  degree  of  the 
guilt  and  balance  the  account. 

As  a  defensive  move,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  all-inclusive. 
No  variety  of  evil  can  escape  it.  All  suffering  becomes  the  punish- 
ment for  sin,  personal,  ancestral,  or  original.  Yet  this  defense  is 
a  desperate  one;  for  if  punishment  for  ancestral  sin  runs  counter 
to  man's  sense  of  justice,  punishment  for  original  sin  outrages  it 
utterly.  And  it  leaves  unanswered  the  question  why,  in  a  moral 
universe,  under  the  care  of  a  benevolent  and  omnipotent  Deity, 
anything  so  apparently  contagious  and  transmissible  as  sin  should 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  originate  at  all. 

To  meet  this  objection  the  free-will  advocate  takes  the  further 
ground  that  "evil  is  good  in  the  making" ;  that  man's  struggles  with 
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evil  are  for  his  own  benefit ;  that  education  is  reached  by  no  royal 
road,  and  that  character  is  the  reward  of  struggle.  In  this  con- 
ception of  God's  relation  to  His  creatures  we  find  much  that  is 
anthropomorphic.  To  make  the  parallel  closer,  the  evil  with  which 
man  must  struggle  is  minimized  and  slurred  over.  It  is  true  that 
a  human  parent  must  often  allow  a  wilful  child  to  come  to  grief 
in  some  minor  degree,  even  to  the  extent,  let  us  say,  of  slightly 
burning  its  fingers,  in  order  to  teach  a  lesson  that  could  not  be 
taught  otherwise ;  but  no  sane  parent  would,  either  in  himself  or 
others,  countenance  for  this  purpose  such  an  extreme  as  serious 
injury,  to  say  nothing  of  torture  or  death,  even  though  the  suffer- 
ing of  one  child  might  teach  a  needed  lesson  to  another.  Yet, 
logically,  this  is  what  the  free-will  argument  attributes  to  God ; 
and  then,  as  if  frightened  at  the  ferocity  it  connotes,  the  evil  is 
euphemized,  referred  to  as  parental  chastisement  or  loving  correc- 
tion. In  human  affairs,  other  things  being  equal,  a  teacher  is  judged 
by  the  relation  between  the  results  achieved  and  the  violence  of 
the  effort  necessary  to  attain  them  ;  and  nothing  half  as  violent  as 
those  processes  of  nature  supposed  by  the  free-will  advocates  to 
be  educational  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Either  God  will 
not  or  cannot  achieve  His  ends  otherwise  than  by  methods  often 
violent  in  the  extreme,  and  we  have  presented  to  us  the  alternatives 
of  abandoning  either  God's  omnipotence  or  His  benevolence. 

Sometimes  these  apparently  unmerited  catastrophes  to  the  indi- 
vidual are  explained  as  merciful  dispensations  of  Providence,  fore- 
stalling a  more  terrible  evil  that  would  otherwise  have  descended 
upon  his  devoted  head.  It  is  true  that  the  friends  of  the  martyrs 
under  Bloody  Mary  sometimes  tied  bags  of  gunpowder  about  the 
victims  as  they  were  being  bound  to  the  stake,  but  this  was  because 
they  lacked  the  power  to  do  more.  It  was  no  question  of  lack  of 
omnipotence  on  their  part ;  even  a  very  moderate  measure  of  human 
force  would  have  prevented  the  impending  tragedy.  What,  then, 
are  we  to  say  of  the  explanation  that  attributes  to  an  omnipotent 
and  benevolent  God  a  similar  motive?  Was  the  evil  from  which 
He  saved  them,  by  so  desperate  a  remedy,  deserved  on  their  part? 
If  so,  why  are  not  other  men,  aye,  all  men  thus  saved  from  their 
deserts?  Is  God,  then,  a  respecter  of  persons?  x\nd  if  the  evil 
was  undeserved,  how  explain  its  existence  at  all? 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  argument  which  forgets  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  sub-standard  souls  in  the  contemplation  of  the  greater 
glory  of  the  stronger?  The  most  and  best  that  can  be  said  of  it 
is  that  this,  too,  is  nature's  way.     Man  himself  must  often  follow  it 
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for  self-preservation.  From  top  to  bottom  of  animated  nature  the 
weakest  go  to  the  wall.  The  only  exception  is  found  in  the  human 
species,  where  this  stern  law  is  sometimes  modified  by  pity ;  and 
even  this,  we  are  warned,  saps  the  vitality  of  our  race.  Yet  this 
way  of  nature  is  in  itself  no  small  part  of  the  mystery  of  evil. 
Nature's  way  is  wasteful ;  it  is  cruel ;  it  says,  "Might  makes  right." 
And  we  are  taking  much  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  it  is  always  the 
fault  of  the  weaker  souls  that  they  are  as  they  are.  Personal  sin 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  spiritual  weakness  any  more 
than  it  can  be  held  responsible  for  all  bodily  infirmity ;  and  a  re- 
treat to  ancestral  sin  at  once  absolves  the  sub-standard  soul  from 
blame,  according  to  human  standards  of  justice.  In  fact,  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  cases  spiritual  weakness  is  the  cause  and  sin 
the  efifect.  The  "black  sheep  of  the  family"  is  the  spiritual  analogue 
of  the  frail  constitution.  And,  surely,  God  is  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  all? — 

"What,  did  the  hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake?" 

Or  is  it  only  those  more  fortunately  endowed  souls  who  are  of 
more  value  than  many  sparrows? 

V.  THE  SOLUTION  BY  RETREAT. 

A  common  way  of  dealing  with  the  mystery  of  evil  is  to  aban- 
don one  of  the  two  incompatible  attributes  of  Deity  which  cause 
the  trouble  ;  to  retreat,  as  it  were,  from  an  untenable  position.  One 
case  where  this  occurs  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  Ot 
the  two  attributes,  it  is  more  often  the  omnipotence  which  is  thus 
yielded,  illustrating  the  fact  that  sentiment  is  often  more  potent 
in  human  afifairs  than  logic.  Those  who  choose  this  horn  of  the 
dilemma  usually  cloak  the  bald  fact  of  the  retreat  in  an  attractive 
verbiage.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  "this  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,"  or  that  "with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken,  God 
Himself  could  not  do  otherwise."  There  is  pictured  for  us  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  benevolent  and  mighty,  but  mysteriously 
hampered  and  limited  in  His  benevolent  purposes  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  some  inherent  inertia  or  viciousness  in  the  material  of  His 
creation,  including  the  human  mind.  Patience  and  time  are  neces- 
sary to  whip  this  intractable  material  into  shape.  Progress  is  slow, 
and  man  is  impatient,  chiding  God  for  the  state  of  things  which  He 
is  doing  His  best  to  improve. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  downfall  of  monotheism 
which   necessarily   accompanies  the   abandonment   of   omnipotence, 
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the  relief  from  the  mystery  of  eYil  is  but  momentary.  If  matter 
thus  defies  God,  who.  then,  created  its  vicious  properties?  Was  it 
some  higher  or  mahgnant  power?  If  so,  than  in  this  new  God 
omnipotence  is  restored  to  its  place  and  benevolence  disappears. 
Or  is  God  to  be  likened  to  some  mighty  Frankenstein,  from  whose 
keeping  His  creation  has  escaped,  and  who  must  painfully  follow 
and  recapture  it?  Such  was  the  only  course  open  to  that  human 
inventor,  but  then  he  lacked  omnipotence. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  alternative,  the  benevolence  of  God 
is  abandoned  far  less  often  than  the  omnipotence.  The  position  is 
perfectly  logical,  but  too  horrible.  It  is  not  easy  to  cite  actual 
instances  of  this  attitude.  Probably  the  best  illustration  of  what 
it  would  mean  is  found  in  Mark  Twain's  Mysterious  Stranger.  The 
time  is  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  visiting  supernatural  being,  under 
human  form,  first  amuses  and  then  horrifies  some  mortals  by  cre- 
ating under  their  eyes  a  tiny  village  peopled  with  little  immortal 
souls,  and  when  tired  of  watching  them  at  their  daily  activities 
calmly  sending  them  unbaptized  to  perdition.  To  his  scandalized 
audience  he  points  out  that  they  possess  a  moral  sense  with  which 
he  is  not  burdened  any  more  than  are  the  beasts  of  prey,  to  whom 
carnage  and  violent  death  are  all  in  the  day's  work. 

VI.  THE  CYNICS  POSITION. 

Following  up  the  idea  that  it  is  the  assumed  benevolence  of 
God  which  is  making  all  the  difficulty,  the  cynic  says  to  the  troubled 
soul  at  this  juncture : 

"You  are  too  sensitive ;  you  are  setting  too  high  a  standard  ; 
you  have  outrun  Mother  Nature,  and  think  that  you  know  more  than 
she.  Than  Nature's  Law  there  is  no  higher  Right,  and  evil,  pain, 
and  suffering  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world.  Benevolence, 
altruism,  pity,  all  these  are  myths,  vagaries  of  a  hypertrophic  in- 
tellect.    Self-interest  is  the  only  natural  motive  in  human  conduct." 

The  cynic  raises  an  interesting  question.  Has  not  man  evolved 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  out  of  spiritual  harmony  with  nature,  and 
is  not  much  of  the  mystery  of  evil  due  to  consequent  lack  of  sym- 
pathy or  even  to  antipathy  on  man's  part  for  nature's  way  of 
working?  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  nature's  law  would  be 
considered  immoral  if  carried  into  human  relations.  There  is  no 
more  significant  illustration  of  this  point  of  view  on  man's  part  than 
the  connotation  of  the  word '"bestial." 

Polygamy,  for  instance,  is  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  custom 
in  nature.     It  is  the  practice  of  the  majority  of   living  creatures. 
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both  in  the  lower  orders  and  in  man.^  At  least  one  race  of  man- 
kind (the  Hebrew)  has  abandoned  it  within  historic  times.  Yet 
even  those  races  which  profess  the  greatest  abhorrence  for  it  as  a 
human  institution  recognize  and  encourage  it  among  their  fowls 
and  their  cattle. 

Again,  there  is  no  more  characteristic  law  of  nature  than  the 
visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  How  man 
has  come  to  regard  the  justice  of  such  a  proceeding  may  be  seen  in 
his  reaction  toward  children  born  blind  from  congenital  venereal 
disease.  In  no  instance  we  might  cite  is  the  correctness  of  the 
cynic's  diagnosis  more  clearly  evident.  Man  is  squarely  at  odds 
with  nature  over  the  justice  of  such  a  procedure,  and  the  mystery 
of  evil  owes  much  of  its  formidable  character  to  just  such  occur- 
rences. 

As  a  further  illustration  we  may  adduce  the  feeling  of  shame 
at  bodily  nakedness.  Peculiar  to  man,  and  not  exhibited  by  all 
races  of  men,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  civilized  mankind,  no 
more  characteristically  bestial  quality  than  the  absence  of  this  feel- 
ing. Because  this  sense  demands,  at  certain  seasons,  more  clothing 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  bodily  warmth,  it  acts  as  handicap 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  a  certain  extent  opposes  rather 
than  assists  man  in  attaining  harmony  with  his  environment.  The 
correctness  of  the  cynic's  diagnosis  is  again  illustrated  by  the  slight 
importance  which  man  attaches  to  this  physical  handicap  compared 
with  the  demands  of  his  higher  self.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection to  observe  to  what  extremes  man's  irresistible  tendency  to 
outrun  nature  may  carry  him.  The  extreme  development  of  this 
sense  of  shame  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  those  ascetics  who  regard 
the  necessary  intercourse  of  the  sexes  as  bound  up  with  a  certain 
measure  of  degradation.  St.  Paul's  upholding  of  celibacy  as  a 
desirable  principle  is  well  known  ;  the  extreme  respect  paid  by  the 
Romans  to  the  X'^estal  Virgins,  and  the  severe  punishment  meted 
out  to  those  of  their  number  who  transgressed  their  vows  is  an- 
other instance.  There  is  also  the  Christian  theological  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  in  which  the  very  adjective  is  significant. 
This  philosophy,  or  rather  the  answer  to  it,  furnishes  the  motive  of 
Kingsley's  Hypatia. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  those  who  hold  this  view  have  so 
far  outrun  nature's  law  as  to  have  become  justly  regarded  as  im- 
practicable theorists ;  but  whether  the  standard  of  their  philosophy 

1  China  is  counted  as  a  polygamous  nation.     It  is  legally  monogamous,  but 
tolerates  concubinage. 
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is  to  be  regarded  as  higher  or  lower  than  nature's  level  is  a  ques- 
tion not  so  easily  settled.  The  whole  argument  might  be  placed 
on  a  new  basis  if  at  any  time  the  human  race,  like  certain  of  the 
lower  orders  in  nature,  should  achieve  some  measure  of  partheno- 
genesis. And  the  man  of  the  world  is  far  from  always  disapproving 
the  position  of  the  ascetic.  For  every  practical  celibate,  such  as  a 
priest  or  a  nun,  there  are  dozens  of  what  may  be  called  theoretical 
celibates,  of  the  same  houseliold  of  faith,  who  regard  such  a  life  as 
more  meritorious  than  their  own,  and  hold  it  up  as  an  example  to 
their  children.  And  even  to  those  not  bound  by  churchly  tradition 
the  ascetic  philosophy  makes,  at  times,  a  strong  appeal.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  sympathize  with  the  runaway  monk,  Philammon, 
when  he  again  turns  from  the  world  which  held  Hypatia's  mur- 
derers to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  desert  monastery. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  cynic  is  correct  in  so  far  as  he  points  out 
that  man's  "hypertrophied  intellect"  has  at  least  increased  and  in- 
tensified the  mystery  of  evil ;  but  his  prescription,  every  one  will 
agree,  is  worse  than  the  disease.  He  practically  adopts  the  second 
Solution  by  Retreat,  abandoning  all  benevolence  and  altruism,  both 
in  God  and  man.  Yet,  as  we  shall  see  later,  there  is  in  this  position, 
viewed  constructively,  the  seed  of  a  great  hope. 

VII.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  REWARD. 

There  are  those  who  freely  admit  that  the  evil  that  fills  the 
world  is,  as  far  as  it. goes,  inconsistent  with  an  omnipotent  and 
benevolent  God ;  but  they  look  further,  and  say  with  St.  Paul :  "For 
I  reckon  that  the  sufi:erings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 
be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Were 
there  no  hereafter  of  compensation  for  earthly  sorrows  they  admit 
that  these  sorrows  would  be  intolerable  and  incompatible  with  the 
truest  theism ;  but  they  hold  that  such  apparent  flaws  in  Divine 
benevolence  as  may  now  appear  through  a  glass,  darkly,  will  dis- 
appear when  our  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty  and  behold 
the  land  that  is  very  far  ofif. 

In  answer  to  this  position  we  may  first  point  out  that  the  uni- 
versal incidence  of  sufifering  demands  so  broad  a  measure  of  com- 
pensation as  practically  to  dispose  entirely  of  a  state  of  future 
punishments.  This  may  nowadays  be  no  great  objection,  but  we 
must  go  even  further.  We  must  admit  that  the  lower  orders  of 
Creation  are  to  be  included  with  man  in  the  Heavenly  Reward,  as 
no  small  measure  of  the  suffering  in  this  world  falls  upon  these  crea- 
tures.    However  we  may  minimize  the  sufiferings  of  dumb  animals 
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by  saying  that  the  lack  of  memory  or  of  anticipation  robs  their  suf- 
fering of  its  keenest  pangs,  there  still  remains  a  vast  uncompensated 
balance  of  misery.-  What,  then,  of  an  omniscient  God,  noting  the 
fall  of  every  sparrow? 

The  doctrine  of  the  Heavenly  Reward  is  also  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  savors  too  much  of  making  amends,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  inconsistent  with  Divine  perfection  ;  that  it  resembles 
human  attempts  to  atone  for  wilful  or  accidental  injuries.  It  is 
not  asking  too  much  to  require  perfection  in  the  handiwork  of  the 
Perfect.  Why  should  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent  God,  even  for . 
a  short  time,  permit  such  things  to  be  ?  Is  evil  to  be  condoned 
merely  because  it  is  temporary?  Such  a  view  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  human  relations ;  the  surgeon  cuts  to  cure,  but  privately 
wonders,  after  a  distressing  case,  why  God  should  permit  such  a 
state  of  things  as  to  make  his  services  necessary.  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  God  either  could  not  or  would  not  have  arranged 
matters  otherwise.  If  we  assume  that  He  could  not,  we  take  the 
attitude  of  the  first  Solution  by  Retreat,  the  abondoning  of  omnipo- 
tence. If  we  say  that  He  would  not.  we  either  abandon  the  benev- 
olence, or  take  the  free-will  position  that  God,  though  benevolently 
inclined,  holds  aloof  for  man's  own  ultimate  good.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Heavenly  Reward  has  no  independent  solution  to  offer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  hope  of 
Heaven  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  It  is,  in  fact,  largely  to  blame 
for  the  persistence  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  roof  of  my  house 
leaks.  If  I  expect  to  continue  living  in  it  I  will  have  it  fixed ;  but 
if  I  do  not  own  the  house  and  expect  to  move  to  a  better  place  to- 
morrow it  is  likely  that  I  will  do  no  more  than  set  a  pan  to  catch 
the  drip.  In  like  manner,  the  saying  of  St.  Paul  quoted  above  has 
doubtless  palsied  the  hand  of  many  a  potential  reformer. 

ATHANASIA. 

Fair  Hope  of  Heaven!    Yet  double-faced  thou  art; 

A  blessing  or  a  cursing — who  shall  say? 

Encouragement  on  many  a  weary  way, 
Yet  lotus  food  to  him  of  vaHant  heart. 

Wrong  and  oppression  thrive  in  every  part. 

Fouhiess  and  darkness  meet  us  day  by  day. 

Up  and  destroy  them !     No — we  still  delay. 
We  hear  thee  singing  with  the  siren's  art: 

"All  this  is  for  the  moment  just  at  hand. 

E'en  though  it  seemeth  more  than  man  can  stand, 

-  Dwight,  Thoughts  of  a  Catholic  Anatomist,  pp.  82-83. 
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Forget  thy  troubles — lo  !  a  better  land  !" 
How  many  strong,  brave  hearts  have  heard  thy  song! 
Their  hands  they  folded  to  endure  the  throng 
Of  needless  evils  that  have  thrived  so  long ! 

VIII.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  POSITION. 

"The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  that  are 
not  seen  are  eternal." 

In  these  words  St.  Paul  expressed  the  essence  of  the  subjective 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  the  unreality  of  the  apparently  real,  and  the 
reality  of  the  intangible  and  the  immaterial.  The  same  fundamental 
idea  is  foimd  in  The  Tempest. 

"We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

This  philosophy  invohes  an  inversion  of  the  common-sense  estimate 
of  the  relative  positions  of  mind  and  matter  which  is  curious  and, 
to  many,  fascinating.  According  to  it,  mind,  not  matter,  is  funda- 
mental ;  matter  is  known  to  us  only  as  a  mental  sensation.  Whether 
there  is  really  a  thing-in-itself  as  the  objective  basis  of  that  sensa- 
tion is  a  matter  of  indifiference ;  it  may  be  denied ;  it  cannot  be 
proved.  For  aught  we  know  we  may  inhabit  a  universe  of  "mind- 
stuff"  only. 

Probably  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  this  philosophy 
is  the  fact  that  it  numbers  to-day  many  more  followers  than  its 
early  exponents  ever  deemed  probable,  most  of  these  followers  being 
unaware  of  their  proper  philosophical  classification.  To  multitudes 
of  Christian  Scientists  to-day  its  essentials  are  a  living  faith.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  Mrs.  Eddy  was  acquainted  with  the  pages  of 
Berkeley  or  of  Clift'ord,  but  her  doctrine  that  "evil  is  error,"  arising 
not  from  an  ugly  material  fact,  but  from  an  equally  ugly  state  of 
mind,  and  that  "the  remedy  for  error  is  truth,"  the  recognition  of 
which  presupposes  an  opposite  state  of  mind,  is  exquisitely  idealistic. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  idealism  and  realism.  Stich  arguments  have  usually  proven  barren 
of  conviction.  There  will  come  at  once  to  mind  the  classical  instance 
of  the  idealist  who  persisted  in  doubting  the  real  existence  of  mus- 
cular force  even  after  he  had  received  a  sound  box  on  the  ear  from 
his  exasperated  opponent.  Let  us  rather  assume  for  the  moment 
that  the  idealist  is  right  and  trace  the  consequences  of  this  position 
with  respect  to  the  mystery  of  evil. 

In  this  view  of  things  evil  is  not  objective,  but  subjective;  the 
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trouble  lies  not  without  us,  but  within.  This  subjective  evil  must  be 
either  under  our  own  control  or  beyond  it.  In  the  latter  case  the 
mystery  is  just  as  great  as  before,  since  the  evil  is  equally  distressing 
whether  its  origin  be  without  us  or  within  our  own  consciousness. 
In  the  former  case  the  idealist  says  there  needs  only  the  proper 
mental  attitude,  the  correct  perspective,  and  the  evil  is  no  more. 

There  is  in  this  position  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  free-will 
argument.  Man  suffers,  but  through  his  own  shortcoming,  in  this 
case  his  defective  mental  attitude,  and  suffer  he  must  until  he  learns 
to  assume  the  proper  position.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  this  de- 
fective mental  attitude  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  personal  respon- 
sibility. Every  one  is  born  with  it ;  the  idealistic  philosophy  is  an 
acquired  taste.  Here  we  have  in  the  mental  realm  a  perfect  paral- 
lel to  that  physical  situation  which  called  into  existenee  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  and  the  same  answer  holds  as  before,  but  in  a 
mental  rather  than  a  physical  setting.  This  innate  crookedness  of 
the  mental  attitude,  this  natural  lack  of  proper  perspective,  is  a  fault 
in  the  constitution  of  things  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
origin.  Says  Royce,  himself  a  professed  idealist  of  a  different  type: 
"If  evil  is  error,  then  error  is  evil."^ 

To  use  a  mathematical  figure  of  speech,  the  Christian  Science 
argument  is  the  free-will  argument  with  all  the  terms  multiplied  by 
the  same  imaginary  factor,  converting  them  into  imaginary  quan- 
tities, but  leaving  unchanged  the  logical  relations  between  them. 

IX.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONTRAST. 
There  are  those  who  hold  evil  to  be  a  necessary  background  or 
contrast  to  good.  Professor  Royce  says:  "It  (moral  evil)  exists 
only  that  it  may  be  cast  down.'"^  Mr.  John  Fiske  lays  stress  upon 
the  argument  that  we  cannot  know  anything  whatever  except  as 
contrasted  with  something  else,  and  concludes  that  "the  alternative 
is  clear ;  on  the  one  hand  a  world  with  sin  and  suffering,  on  the 
other  hand  an  unthinkable  world  in  which  conscious  life  does  not 
involve  contrast,"  and  puts  the  question  "to  him  who  is  disposed  to 
cavil  at  the  world  which  God  has  in  such  wise  created,  whether  the 
prospect  of  escape  from  its  ills  would  ever  induce  him  to  put  off 
this  human  consciousness  and  accept  in  exchange  a  form  of  exist- 
ence unknown  and  inconceivable."^ 

Mr.  Fiske  evidently  expects  every  one  to  answer  with  a  re- 
sounding "No!"  or  to  commit  suicide  at  once;  and  as  a  matter  of 

3  Royce,  Studies  of  Good  and  Evil,  p.  17.  *  Royce,  ibid.,  p.  28. 

5  Fiske,  Through  Nature  to  God,  p.  37. 
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fact,  that  is  about  ^vhat  CYery  one  does.  Evil  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  in  this  Avorld  :  some  of  us  have  more  of  it  to  bear  than 
others  :  some  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  carry  without  falling 
a  load  of  trouble  which  would  crush  a  weaker  brother.  W^ith  some, 
pleasure  clearly  outweighs  pain,  and  they  answer  in  the  negative 
\\'ith  others  pain  outweighs  pleasure,  but  they  are  persuaded  that 
the  balance  will  soon  be  shifted  to  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
and  thev  answer  also  in  the  negative.  A\'ith  still  others,  pain  out- 
weighs pleasure,  and  hope  is  absent.  Such  persons  either  end  their 
own  existence,  or,  if  deterred  from  doing  so  by  religious  scruples, 
hope,  watch,  and  pray  for  their  release  to  come. 

The  doctrine  of  contrast  has  had  other  notable  defenders.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  Puritan  divines  even  the  joys  of  Paradise  might 
pall  upon  the  blessed  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Heaven  they  could  look  down  upon  the  torments  of  the 
damned  below.  ]\Ir.  Fiske  is  too  modern  to  take  this  position,  but 
does  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  deep  impress  of  evil  upon  the 
human  soul  is  the  indispensable  background  against  which  shall  be 
set  hereafter  the  eternal  joys  of  Heaven." 

This  position  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Heavenly  Reward,  since  it  assumes  the  presence  or  at  least  the  recol- 
lection of  evil  to  be  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  heavenly 
bliss  :  but  it  is  open  to  the  same  answer,  that  any  such  justification 
of  evil  must  include  a  similar  provision  for  the  patient  work-horse 
which  is  unmercifully  beaten  by  a  cruel  master.  It  is  further  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  denies  the  perfect  bliss  of  Heaven  to  those 
who  have  never  suffered  this  deep  impress  of  evil,  such  as  those 
dying  in  earlv  infancy.  And  above  all.  it  is  unsatisfactory  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  as  it  reverts  to  the  Solution  by  Retreat, 
inasmuch  as  it  describes  our  world  of  contrast  as  the  only  conceiv- 
able one.  It  may  be  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  but  a  world 
which  at  times  outrages  our  sentiments  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
decency  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  the  only  one  possible  to  an  omni- 
potent and  benevolent  Creator. 

X.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DEVIL.' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  introduction  of  the  Devil  into  a 
modern  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evil  seems  to  demand  some 
sort  of  apology.  However  real  the  Devil  may  have  been  to  St. 
Dunstan,  to  Dante,  to  Luther,  to  Milton,  to  the  witch-hunters  of 
the  old  Salem  days,  however  real  he  still  may  be  to  a  portion  of 
6  Fiske,  ibid.,  p.  56. 
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the  world  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  once  famous  potentate 
has  degenerated,  broadly  speaking,  into  a  semi-comic  character.  He 
is  frequently  called  into  requisition  for  advertising  purposes,  he 
appears  in  comic  pantomimes  and  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  and  his 
entrance,  far  from  causing  the  audience  to  cross  themselves,  arouses 
shouts  of  laughter.  But  however  the  mighty  may  have  fallen, 
there  was  once  a  time  when  the  conception  of  Satan  was  inseparable 
from  the  consideration  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  this  particular 
philosophy  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct. 

The  role  of  the  Devil  in  this  connection  is  usually  to  take  upon 
himself  all  the  responsibility  for  the  evil  of  nature,  leaving  to  God 
the  credit  for  all  that  is  good.  God's  omnipotence,  or  at  least  His 
superior  power  over  Satan  is  always  carefully  preserved  by  modern 
doctrine :  at  the  most  Satan  works  by  God's  tolerance  and  per- 
mission. 

"It  is  Lucifer. 

The  son  of  mystery; 

And  since  God  suffers  him  to  be, 

He.  too,  is  God's  minister. 

And  labors  for  some  good 

By  us  not  understood  !" 

Ancient  doctrine  was  not  so  careful  to  subordinate  the  Devil. 
I\Iale\olent  deities  were  often  regarded  as  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
importance,  and  the  Persian  doctrine  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  seems 
to  have  been  a  nearly  perfect  balance  of  two  opposite  contending 
principles  of  good  and  evil.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Devil,  in  either  a  superior  or  a  subordinate  capacity,  relieves 
the  mystery  of  evil  of  a  measure  of  the  baldness  it  would  otherwise 
possess.  There  was  a  time  before  Satan  had  a  place  in  Hebrew 
theology  when  Yahveh  is  said  to  have  tempted  David  to  sin  and 
afterward  punished  him  for  yielding."  But  afer  the  advent  of  the 
conception  of  Satan  (probably  gained  by  the  Jews  during  the  Cap- 
tivity) all  the  dirty  work  falls  to  his  share,  and  Yahveh  becomes 
a  more  benevolent  and  lovable  character.  Yet  we  are  really  as  far  as 
ever  from  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  If  God  is  not  Satan's  superior 
He  loses  at  once  His  omnipotence,  and  we  abandon  monotheism; 
and  if  Pie  is.  His  benevolence  is  equally  open  to  attack.  In  either 
case  the  doctrine  of  the  Devil  reduces  to  the  Solution  by  Retreat. 
And  to  say  that  God  chooses  to  operate  through  the  Devil  for  the 
attainment  of  His  own  benevolent  purpose  is  to  take  one  form  of 
the  free-will  position. 

[to  be  continued.] 
^2  Sam.  xxiv.    Also  Ex.  vii.  3  and  ix.  12;  Is.  xlv.  7. 
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IF  Horace  Traubel  had  merely  been  Whitman's  friend  and  biog- 
rapher he  would  forever  be  counted  among  the  most  remarkable 
characters  in  American  literature.  The  author  of  JVitJi  Walt  Whit- 
man in  Camden  easily  ranks  with  Boswell  and  Lockhart  to  whom 
he  has  so  often  been  likened  and  is  second  to  Eckermann  solely  for 
the  reason  that  Goethe's  universal  genius  means  incomparably  more 
to  mankind  than  do  Dr.  Johnson,  \\'alter  Scott,  and  Walt  Whitman 
put  together.  Traubel's  own  work  as  a  recorder  and  narrator  could 
not  have  been  more  intelligent,  accurate,  and  truthful.  With  all  his 
ardent  love  for  his  hero  he  did  not  "prettify"  or  idealize  him.  He 
stated  the  facts  as  he  observed  them,  bringing  out  the  shades  as 
well  as  the  lights  in  his  graphic  account  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  poet.  Traubel,  Whitman's  most  intimate  and  most  trusted 
friend,  the  founder  of  the  \\niitman  Fellowship,  the  editor  of  The 
Conservator  wdiich  for  thirty  years  was  the  center  of  Whitman  study 
—Traubel  is  not  responsible  for  that  problematic  "Whitmania"  to 
which  the  minds  of  so  many  others  succumbed.  To  him  Whitman 
was  a  great  human  being,  a  comrade,  not  a  saint  or  a  demigod.  He 
was  always  opposed  to  any  form  of  canonization  or  deification, 
while  he  was  generous  enough,  as  an  editor,  to  admit  to  the  columns 
of  The  Conservator  the  most  exalted  eulogies  of  devotees  side  by 
side  with  scathing  criticisms  of  skeptics  as  long  as  he  found  sincerity 
of  conviction  in  the  writers. 

So  far  only  three  of  the  six  volumes  planned  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  manuscript  of  Volume  IV,  ready  for  the  press,  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  for  so  many  years  that 
their  sin  of  omission,  in  withholding  from  the  world  so  important 
a  human  document,  is  becoming  more  and  more  unpardonable.  Mrs. 
Traubel  wall,  let  us  hope,  bring  the  great  work  to  conclusion. 

The  Conservator,  unfortunately,  has  passed  out   of   existence 
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with  its  editor.  The  Conservator  was  Tranbel  himself.  Its  thirty 
volumes  not  only  reflect  thirty  years  of  history  of  American  litera- 
ture from  a  Whitmanesque  point  of  view  but  also  thirty  years  of 
evolution  of  Traubel's  own  personality.  He  gave  to  Whitman  a 
full  measure  of  his  tribute  without  effacing  himself.  For  Traubel 
was  a  great  and  original  personality.  Critics  who  are  wont  to  look 
down  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  literary  vassal  and  imitator,  do  so  be- 
cause they  know  neither  Traubel  nor  Whitman.  Traubel  was  proud 
of  his  mission  of  continuing  the  tradition,  of  keeping  the  flame  of 
love  and  liberty  burning.  The  closing  words  of  his  beautiful  in 
memoriam,  "O  My  Dead  Comrade"  read: 

"O  my  great  dead ! 

You  had  not  gone,  you  had  stayed — in  my  heart,  in  my  veins, 
Reaching  through  me,  through  others  through  me,  through  all  at  last, 

our  brothers, 
A  hand  to  tlie  future." 

It  is  indeed  a  part  of  Traubel's  historical  significance  to  have  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusions  Whitman's  unfinished  work.  But  Traubel 
had,  besides,  a  message  distinctly  his  own. 

For  the  stiperficial  reader  the  most  conspicuous  similarity  be- 
tween W^hitman  and  Traubel  lies  in  their  form  of  expression.  Trau- 
bel's "free  verse"  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Whitman's.  Opthnos, 
to  be  sure,  could  never  have  been  written  without  Leaves  of  Grass 
preceding.  But  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  Bible,  from  Ossian, 
and  from  other  sources  which  Professor  Bliss  Perry  has  pointed 
out,  and  to  which  Fmerson  in  his  Journal  of  1866  adds  the  Welsh 
bard  Taliessin.^  But  after  all  Whitman's  verse,  while  externally 
resembling  its  models,  dififers  from  them  in  its  inner  form.  Speech 
melody  and  rhythm,  color  and  tone,  are  emanations  of  Whitman's, 
and  nobody  else's,  soul.  Just  so  with  Traubel.  He  too,  like  Whit- 
man, had  started  out  with  poems  in  the  conventional  technique  of 
rhyme  and  strophe.  Then,  under  the  spell  of  Leaves  of  Grass,  he 
wrote  as  late  as  1897  and  1898,  a  number  of  poems  that  might  pass 
as  skilful  copies  from  Whitman,  e.  g.,  'T  remember  the  sensation 
I  felt  as  I,  the  farmer's  seed,  dropt  in  the  earth" ;  or  "The  rushed 
and  crowded  auditors,  the  gesturing,  hurrying  figures  on  the  stage" : 
or  "The  Legend  of  the  Road"    (all  included  in  Opthnos).     Like 

1  Emerson  quotes : 

"I  am  water,  I  am  a  wren ; 
I  am  a  workman,  I  am  a  star ; 
I  am  a  serpent,"  etc. 

Cf.  Journals,  Vol.  X,  p.  147. 
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Whitman.  Traubel  freely  utilizes  any  means  the  language  affords  to 
give  force  to  what  he  wishes  to  express.  We  find  the  cumulative 
eft'ects  of  enumeration,  repetition,  and  parallelism  of  members,  as 
in  the  Bible ;  metrically  correct  cadences  as  in  classical,  synthetic 
and  antithetic  juxtaposition  by  alliteration  as  in  Germanic  poetry. 
We  also  find  an  arrangement  by  groups  of  thought  not  unlike  the 
strophes  of  "regular  poetry."  Thus,  e.  g..  "I  like  your  love  the  best 
of  all,"  opening,  as  it  does,  with  an  iambic  tetrameter,  contains 
practically  all  devices  of  "regular"  technique,  the  end  rhyme  ex- 
cepted. Parts  of  it  sound  like  reminiscences  of  St.  Paul's  hymn 
to  charity   (1  Cor.  xiii.   1ft'.). 

"I  like  your  love  the  best  of  all : 
It  does  not  sue  for  favors  or  coquet  for  attentions, 
It  takes  what  love  gives  when  love  need  not  bestow, 
It  finds  love  rich  enough  in  possessing  love."  etc. 

And  yet  the  poem  as  a  whole  has  a  rhythmic  swing  very  dift'erent 
from  either  \\'hitman  or  the  English  version  of  St.  Paul's  epistle. 

That  the  American  advocates  of  Free  Verse  in  their  sometimes 
rather  violent  controversies  with  the  Regulars  never  appeal  to  Op- 
tinios  for  support  is  a  riddle  the  solution  of  which  politeness  forbids 
to  oft'er.     ]\Iiss  Amy  Lowell's  grotesque  autobiographical  sketch : 

"The  cat  and  I 
Together  in  the  sultry  night 
Waited. 

He  greatly  desired  a  mouse ; 
I,  an  idea." 

seems  indeed  a  rather  inadequate  illustration  of  modern  lyric  art, 
considering  the  fact  that  there  is  an  American  poet  who  used  free 
verse  for  the  expression  of  ideas  he  never  had  to  wait  for.  Wliit- 
man  defined  the  new  lyric  form  somewhat  vaguely  as  follows:  'Tn 
my  opinion  the  time  has  arrived  to  essentially  break  down  the 
barriers  of  form  between  prose  and  poetry.  I  say  the  latter  is  hence- 
forth to  wun  and  maintain  its  character  regardless  of  rhyme,  and 
the  measurement-rules  of  iambic,  spondee,  dactyl,  etc..  and  that.  .  .  . 
the  truest  and  greatest  Poetry,  (while  subtly  and  necessarily  always 
rhythmic,  and  distinguishable  easily  enough.)  can  never  again,  in 
the  English  language,  be  expressed  in  arbitrary  and  rhyming  meter, 
any  more  than  the  greatest  eloquence,  or  the  truest  power  and 
passion."  He  compared  the  rhythm  of  his  verse  to  the  movements 
of  the  ever  coming  and  receding  waves  of  the  sea,  an  observation 
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which  Professor  F.  N.  Scott  was  able  to  substantiate  upon  the  basis 
of  scientific  analysis.^ 

Like  Whitman,  Tranbel  has  no  elaborate  theory  to  ofTer.  Tech- 
nicalities never  seemed  important  to  him  who  wished  to  be  rated 
as  a  man  among  men  and  not  as  an  artist  among  artists.  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word  he  believed  that  the  style  was  the  man. 
Like  Whitman,  he  demanded  that  the  author  be  original,  natural, 
true  to  life,  independent  of  set  conventions.  To  critics  who  found 
fault  with  him  for  not  having  anything  like  style,  he  replied  with 
the  paradox :  "The  highest  affirmation  of  style  is  the  protest  against 
its  rigidity  and  to  having  it  tethered  by  a  short  rope  or  ribboned  to 
a  gown."^  In  his  Collects  he  condemns  "writers  who  are  trying  to 
write"  as  "fools,  liars,  ornamenters.  hypocrites,  prostitutes  of  words." 
Not  to  speak  the  truth  fearlessly,  not  to  be  free  and  original,  not 
to  realize  the  individual's  organic  unity  with  universal  life,  not  to 
feel  and  express  love  of  mankind,  means  "selling  your  soul."  Do 
not  say  words  ;  say  life,  say  love — this  is  Traubel's  whole  theory. 
Arno  Holz,  the  master  of  free  verse  in  Germany,  agrees  with  him 
in  principle  when  he  demands,  not  a  "free  verse"  but  a  natural,  a 
necess'ary,  an  immanent  rhythm  which  is  to  be  based  upon  a  true 
valuation  of  words.  "Express  what  you  feel  directly  as  you  feel 
it,  and  you  have  the  natural  rhythm.  You  grasp  it,  grasping  the 
things.  It  is  immanent  in  all  phenomena."  This,  I  think,  is  the 
most  concise  formulation  of  the  spirit  common  to  the  diversified 
tendencies  in  modern  literature  toward  a  liberation  from  the  petri- 
fied rules  of  convention.* 

Traubel,  an  artist  in  spite  of  himself,  belongs  to  the  select 
group  of  genuine  and  original  creators  with  whom  form  and  content, 
theory  and  execution,  the  moral  and  the  esthetic,  are  identical.  He 
lived  what  he  preached.  His  whole  being  was  filled  with  one  great 
passion  for  love  and  justice.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  one 
great  task  of  imparting  the  same  passion  to  others.  In  his  writings, 
therefore,  self-expression,  the  lyric  art  proper,  and  the  desire  for 
communication  with  his  fellow  human  beings,  are  equally  balanced. 
Whatever  he  says,  coming  from  the  very  depth  of  his  heart,  is  true 
and  natural  both  as  self-expression  and  as  an  appeal  to  others.  The 
union  of  the  poet  and  the  prophet  in  him  is  as  close  as  it  was  in 
Whitman.  He  is  not  a  singer  of  songs  as,  e.  g..  Burns  or  Goethe. 
His  poetry  and  "prose"  are,  generally  speaking,  rhetorical  and  rhap- 

2  Cf.  Bliss  Perry,  IValt  Whitman,  pp.  87ff. 

^  The  Conservator,  Feb.,  1898. 

*  Cf.  my  essay  on  Arno  Holz  in  Masters  in  Modern  German  Literature. 
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sodic  like  some  of  Schiller's  philosophical  poems.  Since  love  and 
justice  are  his  central  theme,  the  leitmotif,  ever  present  in  however 
many  variations,  Traubel's  style  has  developed  a  singular  uniformity 
of  expression  within  each  of  his  books.  There  are  no  such  contrasts 
as  between  Whitman's  subjectively  lyric  outburst  "Tears"  and  the 
epic  elegy  "\Mien  lilacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloom'd."  Optinios 
is.  on  the  whole,  a  book  of  rhapsodies  proclaiming  the  gospel  of 
universal  love.  It  is  a  democratic  ZaratJiustra,  and,  as  regards 
style,  it  is  in  its  own  peculiar  wav,  like  its  aristocratic  counterpart, 
a  descendant  of  the  Bible. 

However,  Traubel  masters  also  another  technique  which  he 
gradually  evolved  from  the  prose  of  his  editorials  and  reviews.  It 
is  the  "rhvthmical  prose"  of  CJiaufs  Coiiuniinal  and  Collects  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  average  critic.  The  first  of  the  Chants  begins:  "For- 
ever first  of  all  is  justice.  Is  love.  Not  the  food  you  eat.  Not  the 
clothes  you  wear.  Not  the  luxuries  you  enjoy.  But  justice." 
Another  passage  reads :  "No  compromise  with  the  enemy.  Most 
of  all  no  compromise  with  yourself.  Steady.  Steady.  What  can 
I  do?  A\'hat  can  you  do?  Look  at  the  gathered  forces  of  trespass. 
Do  you  not  see  what  you  can  do?  Do  I  not  see  what  I  can  do?" 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  teacher  of  college  rhetoric  would 
ever  have  granted  Traubel  as  much  as  a  passing  mark  if  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  subjected  to  the  "rules."  Ji^idged  by 
scholastic  standards,  Traubel's  English  is  extremely  incorrect :  sen- 
tences that  are  no  sentences  at  all ;  a  most  bewildering  punctuation : 
and  such  bad  grammar  as  "he  don't"  and  "as  if  there  was."  But 
Traubel  never  cared  for  academic  grades  and  degrees.  He  did  not 
even  pretend  to  be  a  professional  writer,  much  less  to  be  a  pocta 
lanrcatns.  He  only  claimed  to  be  an  individual  human  being  with 
the  privilege  of  expressing  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  his  own 
individual  way.  And  such  has  been  his  way  for  many  years — not 
always. 

Just  as  his  poetry  was  first  conventional,  so  was  his  prose. 
As  late  as  1897  he  wrote  editorials  as  correctly  regular  as  any 
schoolmaster  could  wish.  The  Conservator  was  a  magazine  not 
unlike  others.  It  contained  articles  on  political,  economic,  social, 
literary,  and  philosophical  questions.  \Miitman  and  whatever,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  concerned  him,  stood  in  the  foreground.  Even 
one  of  Whitman's  personal  hobbies,  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  theory, 
was  loyally  preserved  and  enlarged  upon.  In  religious  matters 
Whitman's  liberal  universalism  prevailed,  with,  however,  a  decided 
turn  to  a  consistent  monism.    As  a  symptom  it  may  be  proper  here 
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to  note  that  The  Monist  was  then  being  advertised  in  TJic  Conser- 
vator. Somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  our  standard  weekhes.  Tranbel's 
editorials,  divided  into  paragraphs,  dealt  with  the  current  issues 
of  the  day.  December,  1895  :  "To  Philadelphians  at  this  hour  the 
strike  of  the  motormen  and  conductors  employed  on  its  street  rail- 
ways is  of  uppermost  concern,"  etc.  From  1897  on  the  sentences 
become  shorter.  There  is  noticeable  a  conscious  striving  for  con- 
centration. The  chronicler's  narration  gives  way  to  a  frankly  sub- 
jective discussion,  the  method  of  which  is  sharply  analyzing  dia- 
lectics. Thesis  and  antithesis  follow  each  other  in  a  more  and  more 
accelerated  tempo.  'T  can  see  liberty  flashed  from  the  sword  of 
revolution.  I  cannot  see  liberty  on  the  plowshare^"'  or  in  the  shuttle 
of  the  looms"  (1897).  "Queen  \''ictoria  has  had  her  innings.  In 
the  great  jubilation  of  the  imperialist  conscience  she  symbolizes 
what  she  does  not  contain.  ..  .There  are  mothers  who  are  not 
queens  who  are  mothers  indeed.  There  are  queens  who  are  not 
mothers  wdio  are  scarcely  queens  and  less  women  than  queens." 

About  a  year  later  the  form  of  a  quick  succession  of  miniature 
sentences  or  word-groups  is  reached :  The  rhythm  is  prevailingly 
staccato ;  the  time  allegro  to  presto ;  the  antithesis  razor  sharp. 
"Zola  is  convicted.  His  victory  is  complete.  .  .  .Club  and  man  met. 
The  man  survives."  There  is  something  almost  brutally  abrupt  in 
such  brevity,  if  the  word-groups  are  taken  singly.  If  read,  more 
especially,  if  heard  in  their  connection  with  all  other  word-groups, 
they  fidfil  the  function  of  the  measures  of  a  musical  composition 
the  total  effect  of  which  is  always  impressive  and  frequently  over- 
whelming. Mildred  Bain,  in  her  admirable  study  on  Traubel," 
interprets  the  technique  of  Collects  with  feminine  subtlety.  "They 
are  symphonic  in  form.  ..  .The  first  movement  presents  the  theme 
with  extended  various  intimations,  always  in  a  major  affirmative 
key.  Then  there  is  a  pause.  The  second  movement  is  the  descent, 
telling  of  the  temptations  and  distresses  which  assail  the  soul  from 
a  lower  plane.  I  call  this  the  minor  movement.  Here  another 
pause  ensues.  Then  the  third  and  final  niovement  occurs — lifts  its 
triumphant  outcry  to  the  heights  in  words  of  mundane  reassurance 
and  cosmic  affirmation.  The  Collects  invariably  suggest  symphonic 
music  to  me."  This  holds  true  of  the  Chants  too  and,  not  of  the 
rhythm,  but  of  the  structural  composition  of  Optimos.    J.  W.  Faw- 

^'  Ernest  Crosby,  the  author  of  Sivords  and  Plozvsharcs,  Broad-Cast,  etc., 
then  a  contributor  to  The  Conscrz'ator,  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
phraseology  in  this  case. 

*■•  Horace  Traubcl.    New  York,  Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  Publishers,  1913. 
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cett,  in  a  more  recent  article,'  draws  a  parallel  to  an  Italian  mosaic : 
"Like  a  little  colored  tile,  each  syllal)le  fits  into  its  proper  place  and 
has  a  positive  relation  to  the  whole."  Whether  considered  from 
a  musical  or  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  so  much  is  certain  that 
this  technique  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  content.  Optiinos 
proclaims  the  gospel  of  love  and  justice,  as  the  already  existing 
foundation  of  a  new  world  order,  in  rhythms  of  long  sustained, 
rolling,  gliding,  or  swinging  motion.  Chants  Communal  and  its 
supplement  Collects  carry  the  banner  of  love  and  justice  in  an  attack 
against  the  hostile  forces  of  negation  where  success  depends  upon 
speed  and  precision.  Thus  the  articles  of  1895  were  transformed 
into  the  Cliants  of  1904  and  the  Collects  of  1914,  and  even  Traubel's 
book  reviews  assumed  the  same  rhythmical  quality.  So  strong  had 
his  personal  reaction  to  all  impressions  become,  so  intimate  was 
his  penetration  of  things  outside  him  that  he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing himself  on  all  occasions  whatsoever  in  his  own  language. 
The  man  and  his  style  had  merged  into  one. 

II. 

I  shall  always  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  me  from  ever 
meeting  Horace  Traubel  face  to  face.  It  was  in  the  course  of  my 
Whitman  study  some  fifteen  years  ago  that  my  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  Traubel.  During  a  temporary  sojourn  in  a  German 
summer  resort,  cut  oiT  from  library  facilities,  I  asked  him  for  in- 
formation on  certain  problems.  He  not  only  fully  answered  my 
particular  questions  but  provided  me  spontaneously  and  generously 
with  books,  magazine  articles,  newspaper  clippings,  pictures,  and 
souvenirs  so  as  to  surround  me  with  a  genuine  Whitman  atmosphere. 
After  a  copy  of  the  valuable  and  rare  collection  of  documents  In  Re 
Walt  Whitman  had  been  lost  in  transit,  Traubel  sent  me  another 
with  a  personal  dedication.  In  many  communications  that  followed 
he  emphasized  his  satisfaction  that  spiritual  sympathy  bridged  over 
even  the  greatest  distances  in  space.  Believing  in  the  brotherhood 
of  individuals  and  nations,  he  was  happy  to  have  come  in  contact 
with  some  one  across  the  ocean  who  tried  to  spread  Whitman's 
message  of  universal  love  abroad.  For  a  long  time  he  did  not  men- 
tion his  own  work.  But  The  Conservator  inevitably  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  Whitman  atmosphere.  And 
then  came  Chants  Communal  in  1904.  I  had  never  read  anything 
like  it  before :  a  style  so  strangely  fascinating  in  its  boldness :  the 
theme  of  love  and  justice  so  familiar  in  its  association  with  Whit- 

7  The  Modernist,  Nov.,  1919. 
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man  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  yet  so  new  in  its  appHcation  to 
the  practical  problems  of  our  present-day  life.  If  Whitman's  hope 
for  a  new,  great,  indigenous  American  literature  was  ever  to  be 
realized,  here,  I  felt,  was  an  essential  part  of  its  foundation,  if  not 
the  ideal  itself. 

It  had  been  my  ambition  to  round  out  the  various  translations 
extant  of  selections  from  Whitman's  Leaves  and  Prose,  including 
an  attempt  of  my  own,  by  a  complete  "Whitman  in  German."  But 
this  unique  work  now  before  me  seemed  so  much  more  vital,  so 
much  closer  to  the  heart  of  our  own  time  that  I  immediately  began 
to  prepare  a  version  of  Chants  Communal  which  appeared  under 
the  title  JJ'cckriife  in  1907.^  If  this  modest  contribution  of  mine 
had  borne  no  other  fruit  but  the  strengthening  of  the  friendship 
between  author  and  translator,  I  should  have  felt  amply  rewarded. 
For  it  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  belong  to  the  slowly  widening  circle 
of  friends  whom  Traubel  stimulated,  encouraged,  comforted,  cheered, 
by  a  never-ending  stream  of  tokens  of  affection  and  sympathy. 
If  he  only  sent  a  picture  post-card  or  a  snapshot  of  himself  and  his 
family  with  a  word  or  two  over  his  signature,  or  a  hastily  written 
note  in  answer  to  a  question,  there  was  always  present  the  indefinable 
magnetism  of  a  man  whose  whole  personality  pervaded  his  every 
word.  Like  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mrs.  Bain.  Mr.  Walling,^  Mr.  Karsner,^" 
and  many  others,  I  can  testify  to  Traubel's  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional uprightness,  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  naivete.  His  was 
a  child's  purity  of  love  combined  with  a  man's  strength  of  character 
and  keenness  of  intellect.  Never,  not  by  a  hair's  breadth  did  he 
deviate  from  the  path  of  his  self-assumed  duty :  He  was  of  the 
stuff  martyrs  are  made  of.  He  was  all  that  he  wanted  others  to 
be :  an  unselfish  lover  of  mankind.  Because  he  was  so  strong  and 
so  untiringly  persistent  himself,  he  was  able  to  give  strength  to 
others. 

Chants  Communal. — A  lyric  prelude  of  wonderful  harmonies 
opens  the  vista  of  love's  dreamland  beyond  the  luiknown  seas.  This 
is  followed  by  the  poem  "Optimos"  (the  nucleus  of  the  later  book 
of  the  same  title),  Traubel's  key-poem  wherein  he  expresses  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy :  the  apparent  dual- 
ity of  life  is  in  reality  a  unit.  Good  and  evil  in  man  and  nature 
are  relative  phenomena,  not  absolute  facts.     Man  is  a  part  of  every- 

s  Reinhart  Piper  &  Co.,   Publishers,  Munich. 

9  Whitman  and  Traubel.    New  York,  Albert  and  Charles  Boni,  1916. 

'^'^  Horace  Traubel,  by  David  Karsner.     New  York,  Egmont  Arens,  1919. 
This  last  monograph  did  not  reach  me  until  after  my  manuscript  was  completed. 
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thing,  finding  his  own  identity  again  and  again  in  varying  forms. 
The  consummation  of  all  individual  and  collective  life  will  surely 
be  attained  in  the  future  when  everything  imperfect  wnll  be  restored 
to  its  state  of  perfection.  This  faith  and  promise  is  the  poet's 
message. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  consists  of  forty  "chants"  which 
fall  into  two  groups  equal  in  number.  The  first  group  opens  with 
a  plea  for  justice:  "Forever  first  of  all  is  justice":  the  second 
with  a  plea  for  love:  "The  heart  of  the  matter  is  heart."  But  love 
and  justice  are  only  two  difi^erent  words  for  the  same  idea.  Justice 
without  love  may  be  legally  correct  but  it  cannot  be  just.  Love, 
real  love  which  has  the  welfare  of  both  individual  and  mankind 
at  heart,  cannot  help  being  just.  The  first  group  of  "Chants"  deals 
primarily  with  a  number  of  specific  problems  of  modern  society,  a 
critique  of  our  whole  so-called  civilization  rising  in  the  background. 
In  the  second  group  the  perspective  is  reversed.  Civilization  at 
large  with  its  basic  principles  is  the  main  issue  while  individual 
man  appears  in  his  active  and  passive  relations  to  the  general  prob- 
lems. A  few  brief  poems  between  the  two  groups  and  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  corresponding  to  the  lyrical  prelude  as  interludes  and 
postlude  respectively,  crystallize  the  varying  moods  of  hope,  ques- 
tioning, and  faith.  The  structural  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is 
characteristic  of  Traubel's  genius  which  unites  reason  with  instinct, 
logic  with  intuition. 

Better  than  AMiitman  did  Traubel  understand  what  was  wrong 
with  modern  society.  Endowed  with  a  keenness  of  perception  far 
superior  to  Whitman's  emotional  impressiveness,  encouraged  by  a 
wise  father  to  think  for  himself,  he  even  as  a  boy  succeeded  in 
seeing  through  the  bewildering  symptoms  on  the  surface  of  life 
to  the  ultimate  causes.  He  shared  wnth  Whitman  an  optimistic 
belief  that  the  power  of  love  wnll  eventually  right  all  wrongs,  creat- 
ing a  new  order  out  of  the  existing  chaos  of  anarchic  selfishness. 
But  he  did  not,  as  A\niitman  did,  stop  short  at  vague  hopes  or  ill- 
founded  theories.  He  wished  to  have  things  done  in  a  practical 
way.  He  did  not  wait  for  others  to  act.  He  acted  himself  by 
giving  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  he  spurred  others  on  to  do  likewise.  There  is  no  early  or  late — 
if  you  know  the  truth,  say  it  now  :  if  you  know  what  must  be  done, 
do  it  now.  The  boy  couies  along — it  is  the  eternally  vouthful  in 
man  that  fights  for  the  ideal.  This  fight  is  not  born  of  hate  but 
of  love:  "only  love  is  fight."  Labor  fighting  for  its  own  rights 
fights  at  the  same  time  for  the  rights  of  its  present  masters.     Lin- 
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coin's  word  that  the  country  cannot  be  half  slave  and  half  free,  finds 
its  application  to  the  slave  problem  of  our  own  time.  The  law  of 
love,  so  Traubel  puts  it.  is  not  a  law  for  a  parish  only.  It  is  a 
law  for  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  law.  It  is  order.  Labor's  fight 
does  not  destroy  ;  it  builds  up.  Our  present  system  of  inequity, 
selfish  greed,  individual  privileges,  is  chaotic  anarchy,  not  order. 
Order  will  come  when  all  have  an  equal  share  of  what  belongs  to  all. 

The  trend  of  evolution  inevitably  leads  to  the  ideal.  While 
the  masses  of  the  people  instinctively  march  toward  the  goal,  it  is 
conscious  unity  and  solidarity  of  interests  that  makes  possible  the 
final  triumph  of  justice:  Of  many  voices  one  voice.  On  the  other 
hand,  Traubel  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  his  demand  that  every 
single  individual  bear  his  full  share  of  responsibility.  A  consider- 
able number  of  "Chants"  press  this  point,  their  very  titles  suggesting 
different  lines  of  approach  to  the  same  subject:  "The  men  who  cry 
and  keep  on";  "^^^hat  is  the  use?";  "There  is  no  escape";  "Swear 
that  you  will  call  out  loud";  "Will  you  be  ready?";  "I  want  to  be 
counted." 

In  a  trenchantly  sarcastic  allegory  appears  the  incarnation  of 
the  source  of  evil:  "Said  the  Master  of  Men."  Since  time  im- 
memorial it  has  been  he,  the  Great  One,  the  omnipresent  and  om- 
nipotent God  Mammon,  whose  throne  remained  unshaken  by  revo- 
lutions and  wars,  whose  power  has  been  nourished  by  the  blood  of 
his  victims  and  by  the  stupidity  of  his  servants.  "When  'my  in- 
tegrity is  threatened  by  some  minority  of  the  people  themselves 
I  do  not  need  to  lift  a  hand  in  my  own  defense.  The  people  do  it 
all.  They  defend  me.  They  are  only  too  glad  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty.  When  rebellion  rebels  I  simply  hold  my  peace  and  my 
usufruct  and  smile.  Thousands  of  people  will  die  in  order  that  I 
may  live.  The  clay  of  this  world  may  redden  with  carnage.  But 
none  of  my  blood  is  drawn.  When  the  battle  is  over  I  reappear 
and  receive  the  homage  that  attaches  to  my  sacred  prerogative. 
I  who  am  interest.  I  who  am  rent.  I  who  am  profit."  Did  Mark 
Twain  in  his  The  Mysterious  Stranger  think  of  Traubel's  chant? 
Is  there  any  connection  between  "The  Master  of  Men"  and  Moody's 
The  Brute? 

It  is  not  often  that  Traubel  finds  so  plastic  and  so  objective 
an  expression  for  his  ideas.  Only  one  other  chant,  in  content  the 
greatest  contrast  to  it,  resembles  "The  Master  of  Men"  in  form. 
It  is  "The  Blood  of  the  Martyrs."  The  motif  evidently  was  sug- 
gested by  the  excavations  in  New  York  for  the  subway.  The  world 
admires  and  honors  the  soldier  for  his  bravery  in  battle.     It  despises 
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or  ignores  the  worker  although  he  gives  up  his  Hfe  in  a  "battle 
fought  on  a  fair  level  of  human  enterprise."  "You  turn  round  to 
Broadway,  meet  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  and  you  become  alive  with 
the  fire  of  martial  exaltation"  ;  but  the  victims  of  the  perils  of  labor 
"are  carried  up  from  imderground  caverns  and  to  their  homes  in 
the  shadow  of  a  dreadful  popular  unconcern."  And  the  end  of  it 
all  is  this,  "that  the  soldier's  family  reports  at  the  treasury.  The 
laborer's  family  reports  at  the  poorhouse."  Is  it  not  true  that  all 
self-sacrifice  for  others  is  morally  on  the  same  plane?  Can  we 
not  see  the  cross  in  the  tunnel?  "He  died  humbly,  crushed  under- 
neath a  rock.  Thev  have  brought  him  out  of  the  ground.  His  face  is 
pale  but  satisfied.  Your  city  of  millions  will  not  stay  in  its  heavy  round 
to  regard  his  anonymous  visage.  'Yet  this  unknowai  man  has  saved 
vour  city.  But  for  him  your  city  could  not  exist.  All  labor  lies 
there  prostrate  in  his  inert  form.  Come  out  of  your  churches,  all 
of  you,  and  worship  here.  Leave  your  creeds  behind.  This  is 
creed  enough.     \\'orship  here.     Here  is  religion  enough." 

In  spite  of  all  setbacks  and  defeats  the  cause  is  bound  to  pre- 
vail, if  only  each  of  us  keeps  on  doing  his  duty.  "If  justice  is  im- 
possible" life  itself  is  impossible.  "What  have  you  got  to  do  with 
the  impossible  anyway?.  .  .  .Is  life  possible?  \'ery  well,  then  justice 
is  possible.  For  justice  is  life.  Justice  is  immortality."  A  truly 
indomitable  faith  that  puts  to  shame  many  an  orthodox  Christian. 
Still,  the  question  may  be  raised  if  our  idealist  does  not  allow  his 
enthusiasm  to  carry  him  too  far,  beyond  his  usual  solid  ground, 
when  he  tries  to  prove  what  he  believes  to  be  true  by  another  thing 
he  believes  to  be  true,  while  either  is  true  only  by  grace  of  his  own 
personal  belief.  Traubel  with  his  monistic  philosophy  differing  in 
principle  from  the  transcendentalism  of  Whitman,  now  and  then 
approaches  the  latter's  a  priori  conceptions  and  deductive  method. 
But  such  inconsistencies  are  exceedingly  rare.  They  may  be  ex- 
plained by  reminiscences  of  Whitman,  by  the  influences  of  casual 
moods,  or  by  an  inherited  predilection  for  hyper-logical  debate. 

\\' ithin  the  second  half  of  the  Chants  there  is  included  a  power- 
ful trilogy  on  "Civilization."  TJie  air  is  close:  Civilization  is  sick 
for  lack  of  fresh  air,  i.  e.,  liberty,  love,  and  justice.  All  the  quack 
medicines  administered  to  it  wull  not  cure.  The  doctors  have  been 
men  like  Roosevelt,  have  been  Sunday-schools  and  the  palliating 
sciences.  The  disease  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  yield  to  half  meas7 
ures.  A  storm  is  necessary  to  clear  away  obstructing  debris  and  to 
open  the  sources  of  life ;  to  make  "room  for  ideas  to  move  about. 
Room  for  love  to  find  itself";  and  room  for  justice.     The  storm 
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breaks ;  it  upsets  the  artificial  barriers  of  psendo-rights  and  sham 
vakies  ;  it  creates  order  out  of  chaos  ;  it  safeguards  the  supreme 
law  of  equity.  Clear  weather  again :  "The  crisis  was  met.  Man 
proved  equal  to  it."  A  new  world  and  a  new  life  in  it  have  come. 
For  now  that  everything  is  safe,  every  human  being  is  safe.  "Noth- 
ing has  been  lost  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  What  we  have 
gained  is  the  one  treasure  to  which  all  other  treasures  must  con- 
verge or  be  worthless.  We  have  gained  the  chance  to  live.  We 
betrayed  ourselves  to  property.  And  property  betrayed  us  to  de- 
spair. Now  we  have  seen  that  the  man  of  millions  with  no  chance 
to  live  was  poor.  That  the  man  without  a  cent  with  a  chance  to 
live  is  rich.  And  now  that  the  storm  has  cleared  we  see  that  the 
social  order  never  had  but  one  task.  The  task  to  give  people  a 
chance  to  live." 

Impossible — that  chance  will  never  come,  says  the  pessimist. 
The  optimist  replies :  it  will  come,  When  yoii  decide  to  have  it  done. 
The  social  paradise  is  not  Way  off  somewhere.  It  is  here,  among 
us,  at  the  present  moment,  if  the  people,  if  you  will  it.  "Do  not 
go  to  justice  saying:  The  time  will  come.  Go  to  justice  saying: 
The  time  is  here.  Do  not  go  to  justice  saying:  A  man  will  come  to 
serve.  Go  to  justice  saying:  I  am  here  to  serve."  The  social  para- 
dise is  not  founded  upon  the  equal  distribution  of  material  prop- 
erty. The  spirit  of  equity,  justice,  and  love  once  prevailing,  the 
things  material  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Man  will  see  that  life 
is  not  a  fight  for  property  and  power ;  that  only  one  thing  is  his 
own,  love. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Traubel  finally  puts  his  finger  on  the 
sorest  spot  in  the  diseased  body  of  the  "civilization"  of  to-day. 
Created  by  a  minority  of  masters,  it  never  "has  encouraged  man- 
hood in  men."  What  men  might  he  "if  they  were  allowed  to  be 
men  no  arithmetician  could  figure  and  no  moralist  could  guess."  The 
"chance  to  live,"  the  subject  of  previous  chants,  does  not  mean  the 
chance  to  acquire  physical  power ;  it  means  the  chance  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  develop  fully  his  moral  character  in  the  service  of  man- 
kind. 

Whitman's  conception  of  the  divine  average  was  based  upon 
his  trust  in  the  average  human  nature  as  he  observed  it.  Nietzsche's 
aristocratic  "superman"  and  Traubel's  democratic  "man"  are  poten- 
tialities dependent  upon  the  evolution  and  environment.  The  last 
chant,  "And  it  all  amounts  to  this,"  sums  up  all  the  evils  of  civili- 
zation in  a  final  reckoning.  But  faith  in  the  future  triumphs.  Like 
Nietzsche's,  Traubel's  affirmation  of  life  does  not  result  from  a 
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superficial  and  therefore  self -deceiving  optimism  but  from  a  fearless 
recognition  and  a  compassionate  realization  of  evil  as  a  necessary 
stage  of  transition  to  a  better  world.  "This  is  the  moment  of  the 
lapse  of  eras  of  force  in  eras  of  love,  this  is  the  bridgeroad,  this  is 
the  mysterious  archway  of  the  rainbow,  this  is  the  darkest  shadow 
meeting  the  brightest  light :  The  worst  comes  before  the  best  comes." 
\\'ith  this  vision  of  hope  the  book  of  Chants  Coniinunal  closes  as  it 
began  with  a  vista  of  love's  dreamland. 

Collects,  which  appeared  in  1914  as  number  one  of  the  second 
volume  of  The  Glchc}'^  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chants.  Including 
the  protest  against  the  JVritcrs  zclw  arc  trying  to  zi'ritc  already 
C|uoted,  there  are  eight  pieces  with  short  poems  in  the  Optimos 
technique  interspersed.  The  themes  of  love,  individual  and  collec- 
ti\-e  responsibility,  the  sacrifice  of  labor,  courageous  affirmation  of 
life,  are  augmented  by  woman's  emancipation:  "Pankhurst,"  and 
equalitv  of  races  and  nations:  "What  is  the  color  of  your  skin?" 
The  new  chants  are  as  vigorous,  stimulating,  and  convincing  as  the 
older  ones.  But  the  tone  is  sharper ;  the  style,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
not  of  the  uniformlv  high  quality  that  characterized  every  poem  in 
the  previous  collection.  Is  it  because  the  substance  of  Collects  bears 
still  more  directly  upon  the  concrete  facts  of  the  day  than  did  the 
CJiants?  because  the  author  in  the  many  years  of  continuous  struggle 
had  lost  some  of  his  tolerant  patience?  I  do  not  know.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  at  least  two  of  the  CoUects  come  vip  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  Chants:  "I'm  so  glad  I  was  born"  and  "Keep  your  face  to  the 
sun."  Especially  the  latter  has  something  of  the  liberating  force  of  a 
Beethoven  symphon}'. 

There  is  nothing  easier  for  the  general  reader  who  comes  from 
his  favorite  newspaper,  or  for  the  academic  critic  who  comes  from  his 
favorite  classical  authority,  than  to  find  fault  wnth  works  like  Chants 
Coniniiuial  and  Collects.  Are  they  to  be  classified  as  prose,  rhythmical 
prose,  free  verse,  or  poetry?  Do  they  fit  in  anywhere?  Troublesome 
questions  for  any  one  accustomed  to  think  of  literature  as  a  museum 
of  tabulated  and  alphabetically  shelved  specimens  or  as  a  card  cata- 
log of  titles.  Traubel  himself  certainly  did  not  know,  nor  did  he 
care  whether  or  not  others  knew.  Both  works,  like  Optimos,  were 
not  literature  to  him  but  manifestations  of  life,  of  his  individual 
life  in  the  service  of  the  common  people.  And  who  dares  deny  that 
they  are  life?  Whose  conscience  is  not  aroused  by  so  earnest  a 
call  for  justice :  whose  heart  is  not  moved  by  so  fervent  an  appeal 
to  love?  The  CJiants  and  Optimos  have  aptly  been  called  labor 
11  New  York,  Albert  and  Charles  Boni. 
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bibles.  Chants  Commitnal  is  indeed  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Preacher  on  the  ]\Iount  and  it  touches  upon  almost  every  phase 
of  the  all-important  problem  of  our  time.  It  reveals  the  fearful 
tragedy  in  the  contrast  between  capitalism  and  pauperism;  it  diag- 
noses the  internal  disease  of  our  pseudo-civilization ;  it  destroys 
conventions  and  builds  the  foundations  for  a  new  order.  If  Trau- 
bel's  faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  justice  and  love  is  wrong;  if 
his  conception  of  a  social  paradise  on  earth  is  Utopian  ;  if  the  few 
blind  men  of  the  "peace  council"  have  given  the  lie  to  his  dreams  ; 
if  the  world  has  once  more  been  deceived :  are  we  to  cast  aside 
Traubel's  work  on  that  account?  Is  he,  the  seer,  greater  or  smaller 
for  it?  Infinitely  greater,  I  think,  if  the  words  of  Christ,  whom 
our  time  has  again  scorned,  defiled,  and  crucified,  have  any  meaning 
at  all :  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of   God." 

[to  be  concluded.] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AMERICAN   PROPAGANDA. 

(A    BOOK    REVIEW.) 

The  decisive  factor  in  this  last  war  for  European  hegemony  was  morale. 
In  Januar}-,  1918,  \\'inston  Churchill  declared:  "It  is  a  race  on  both  sides 
between  victory  and  revolution."  Revolution  crumpled  the  Central  Powers 
before  it  hit  France  or  Italy.  Why?  The  war  did  not  end  in  a  break-through, 
but  in  capitulation.  Were  the  Bulgarian,  Austrian,  and  German  peoples  broken 
in  spirit  by  false  promises  before  they  were  crushed  by  arms?  Did  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Allies,  and  of  America,  mislead  the  foe  into  thinking  that  he 
would  get  a  different  peace  than  was  actually  imposed? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  diligently  sought  by  historians ; 
and  they  are  now  disturbing  the  minds  of  all  men  of  honor  in  Allied  countries 
— among  whom,  alas,  some  of  our  shining  patriots  cannot  be  included.  If  for 
enlightenment  we  turn  to  such  books  as  Adventures  in  Propaganda  by  Captain 
Heber  Blankenhorn  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1919)  we  shall  be  disappointed.  We 
can  find  there  an  entertaining,  though  rough  and  ready,  recital  of  life  near  the 
front,  but  little  about  actual  methods  of  propaganda. 

Captain  Blankenhorn  sailed  for  France  with  a  small  group  of  Intelligence 
officers  on  Bastile  Day,  1918.  He  and  his  associates  first  inquired  into  the 
methods  of  the  propaganda  bureau  in  Paris.  They  crossed  the  Channel,  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Northcliffe  and  Bcaverbrook,  and  mingled  with  the  little  army 
of  authors  that  Britain  had  mobili.red  to  influence  opinion  at  home,  among 
neutrals,  and  in  enemy  countries.  They  then  went  to  the  General  Headquarters 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  began  the  preparation  of  material  to  be  scattered  over  the 
German  lines.  We  gather  that  thousands  of  leaflets  and  postcards,  printed 
for  the  most  part  in  German,  were  let  fly  each  week,  from  little  balloons  and 
aeroplanes,  over  No  Man's  Land.  The  material  used  consisted  of  invitations  to 
surrender,  facts  about  the  military  situation,  and  portions  of  President  Wil- 
son's speeches.  The  aim  was  to  scatter,  as  thickly  as  possible,  an  artificial  snow 
of  printed  argument  over  the  enemy's  battle  zone.  This  work,  in  the  American 
army,  was  gaining  momentum,  and  beginning  to  be  comparable  with  the  whole- 
sale propaganda  efforts  of  the  French  and  English,  when  the  armistice  cut 
it  short. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  quoted,  January  3,  1919,  as  follows :  "Of  the 
thousands  of  prisoners  who  passed  through  the  examining  cage  of  a  single 
American  corps  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  campaign,  it 
was  found,  upon  examination,  that  one  out  of  every  three  had  our  propaganda 
in  his  pocket.  . .  .When  our  own  propaganda  was  finally  sanctioned,  it  was 
with  this  stipulation — that  it  should  contain  nothing  but  the  truth.  ..  .As  soon 
as  President  Wilson  would  give  an  utterance  intended  for  the  world  (which  in- 
cludes the  German  army),  the  propaganda  section  would  translate  it  into 
German  and  deliver  it  by  the  air  route  to  all  the  areas  within  reach.  ..  .There 
were  really  two  phases  of  the  propaganda — the  general  arguments,  designed 
to  weaken  the  enemy's  will  to  fight  and  addressed  to  all  the  troops  as  far  back 
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as  the  aeroplanes  could  go,  and  the  specific  arguments,  intended  to  persuade  a 
soldier  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  come  over." 

General  Ludendorff  has  recently  paid  unwilling  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  this  propaganda  on  the  battlefront :  "The  (German)  army  was  literally 
overwhelmed  with  the  enemy's  propaganda  writings;  whose  grave  danger  was 
everywhere  recognized.  General  headquarters  set  prizes  for  turning  them  in ; 
but  they  could  not  be  prevented  from  poisoning  the  hearts  of  our  soldiers  be- 
forehand." 

Incidentally  Ludendorfif,  in  a  passage  explaining  why  the  German  chiefs 
decided  to  accept  an  armistice  rather  than  to  attempt  a  last  desperate  defense, 
tells  how  the  idealism  of  Wilson  tipped  the  scale:  "We  were  not  yet  bound  to 
surrender  unconditionally.  The  enemy  would  have  to  speak.  Would  he  talk 
of  conciliation  or  of  violence?  In  my  judgment  of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd 
George,  I  feared  the  worst.  Wilson,  however,  had  often  stated  his  terms  in  the 
most  solemn  form  imaginable.  He,  and  the  great  country  he  represented,  must 
feel  themselves  bound  in  honor  by  these  declarations." 

The  swift-moving  events  of  those  last  days  of  the  war  will  long  be  a 
subject  of  controversy.  Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  victory  was  won 
more  by  propaganda  than  by  power.    Marshall  Foch  said  in  the  spring  of  1919 : 

"I  knew  nothing  could  balk  me  of  victory  once  the  Germans  had  accepted 
the  final  battle  where  they  did.  One  thing  only  could  have  delayed  defeat  for 
them.  That  was  to  get  all  their  forces  from  everywhere  behind  the  Meuse. 
That  would  have  been  a  formidable  position.  If  they  had  done  that — well,  we 
might  have  been  there  yet.  But  they  couldn't  do  it.  Why?  Because  it  would 
have  been  an  open  confession  of  defeat,  and  they  dared  not  face  the  moral 
effect  of  that  at  home." 

That  was  it :  the  disintegration  at  home.  The  German  military  caste 
must,  of  course,  forever  bear  the  chief  responsibility.  They  themselves  threw 
away  a  good  part  of  their  prestige.  They,  by  their  treacheries  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  by  their  brutalities  and  blunders  in  the  West,  broke  the  loyalty 
of  the  German  people.  But  the  point  for  us  does  not  lie  there.  True  states- 
manship indicated  one  course  alone  to  Germany:  to  liberalize  herself,  to  over- 
throw her  war  lords,  to  become  a  republic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue 
fighting  until  the  weakening  morale  of  her  enemies  gave  her  tolerable  terms. 
That  ending  would  have  promised  something  for  future  peace.  Captain 
Blankenhorn  has  imagination.  He  says,  in  his  entry  of  October  IS,  1918,  "On 
the  other  hand,  a  really  truly — so  far  as  geography  goes — war  of  defense, 
waged  by  a  really  truly  attempted  liberalized  government,  and  it'll  be  a  long 
war."  It  would  have  been  a  longer  war;  but  it  would  have  been  followed  by 
fewer  wars  after  the  war,  and  the  settlement  would  not  have  thrown  Europe 
back  into  despair. 

Captain  Blankenhorn,  undoubtedly,  was  a  good  propaganda  ofificer.  He 
had  an  honest  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  cause  he  advertised.  That  the 
American  Government  was  making  promises  which  it  would  later  fail  to  liqui- 
date never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him.  And  even  now  the  whisperings 
of  the  national  conscience  appear  to  arouse  little  response.  Assertions  that 
the  treaty  is  vastly  too  severe,  and  that  it  is  grasping  and  imperialistic,  are 
brushed  aside  as  unpleasantly  pro-German.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  in 
our  world  self-righteous  nations,  when  victorious  in  a  desperate  war,  will  act 
on  principles  of  honor  with  a  scrupulousness  which  is  to  be  observed,  in  the 
relations  of  individuals,  only  rarely. 


Books  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus 

SURD    OF    METAPHYSICS.       An     Inquiry    into     the    Question,    Are    There 
Things-In-Themselves,  75c    net 

This  book  is  not  metaphysical,  but  anti-metaphysical.  The  idea  that  science 
and  philosophy  are  contrasts  still  prevails  in  many  circles  even  among  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  and  the  claim  is  frequently  made  that  philosophy  leaves  a 
surd,  some  irreducible  element  analogous  to  the  irrational  in  mathematics. 
Dr.  Carus  stands  for  the  opposite  view.  He  believes  in  the  efficiency  of 
science  and  to  him  the  true  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  science. 

KANT'S  PROLEGOMENA  TO  ANY  FUTURE  METAPHYSIC. 

Cloth,  75c  net;  paper,  60c 
Convinced  of  the  significance  of  Kant's  Prolegomena,  Dr.  Carus  offers  a 
new  translation  of  this  most  important  Kantian  pamphlet,  which  is  prac- 
tically an  explanation  of  Kant  himself,  setting  forth  the  intention  of  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

RELIGION  OF   SCIENCE.     From   the  Standpoint  of  Monism. 

Cloth,  50c;    paper,  25c 

THE  ETHICAL  PROBLEM.     Three  Lectures  on  Ethics  as  a  Science. 

Cloth,  $L25;  paper,  60c 
The  publication  of  these  addresses  elicited  a  number  of  discussions  with 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Salter  and  other  men  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  ethics, 
among  them  Prof.  Harald  Hoffding  of  Copenhagen,  Prof.  Friedrich  Jodl 
of  Vienna,  Dr.  Robert  Lewins,  the  English  philosopher  of  solipsism,  Dr. 
L.  M.  Billia  of  Italy,  etc.  The  book  contains  also  discussions  of  the  views 
of  Goldwin  Smith,  Gustav  Fechner,  H.  Sidgwick,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Rosmini,  etc. 

PERSONALITY.       With    Special    Reference    to    Super-Personalities    and    the 

Interpersonal   Character  of   Ideas.  Cloth,  75c   net 

In  this  book  Dr.  Carus  explains  the  nature  of  personality  and  the  problems 
kin  to  it.  Among  other  matter,  it  contains  an  explanation  why  the  Trinity 
idea  is  so  predominant  in  all  religions. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STATE.  Cloth,  50c  net;   paper,  20c 

The  Nature  of  the  State  is  a  small  treatise  conveying  a  great  truth,  throwing 
light  not  only  on  the  character  of  communal  life,  but  also  on  the  nature 
of  man's  soul. 

THE  RISE  OF  MAN.     A  sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the   Human   Race. 

Boards,  cloth  back,  75c  net.  Illustrated 
In  this  book  Dr.  Carus  upholds  the  divinity  of  man  from  the  standpoint 
of  evolution. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MATHEMATICS.    A  Contribution  to  the  Philosophy 

of   Geometry.  Cloth,   gilt   top,   75c   net 

The  enormous  significance  of  the  formal  sciences  makes  it  desirable  that 
any  one  who  attempts  to  philosophize  should  understand  the  nature  of 
mathematics. 

THE    MECHANISTIC   PRINCIPLE   AND   THE   NON-MECHANICAL. 

Cloth,  $L00 

The  truth  of  the  mechanistic  principle   is  here  unreservedly  acknowledged 
without  any  equivocation  or  limitation,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  laws 
of    mechanics    apply    without    exception    to    all    motions ;    but    they    do    not 
apply   to  things  that  are  not  motions. 
NIETZSCHE  and  other  Exponents  of  Individualism.  Cloth,  $L25 

The  appearance  of  a  philosopher  such  as  Nietzsche  is  a  symptom  of  the 
times.  He  is  one  representative  among  several  others  of  an  anti-scientific 
tendency.  He  is  characterized  rather  as  a  poet  than  a  thinker,  as  a  leader 
and  an  exponent  of  certain  unruly  and  immature  minds.  Though  his 
philosophy  is  severely  criticised,  though  it  is  weighed  and  found  wanting, 
his  personality  is  described  not  without  sympathy  and  with  an  appreciation 
of   his  genius. 

Write  for  a  complete  descriptive  catalog  of  publications. 
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The  Philosophy  oi  B  rlr*nd  R  ss*ll 

With   an   Appendix   of   Leading   Passages    From   Certain   Other   works. 
Edited   by   Philip    E.   B.   Jourdain.  Price   $1.00. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  any  philosophy  that  can  stand  a  joke. 
Philosophies  are  usually  too  dignified  for  that;  and  for  dignity  Mr.  B*rtr*nd 
R*ss*ll  has  little  reverence  (see  Chap.  XX,  "On  Dignity").  It  is  a  method  of 
hiding  hollow  ignorance  under  a  pasteboard  covering  of  pomposity.  Laughter 
would  shake  down  the  house  of  cards. 

Now  what  has  given  rise  to  much  solemn  humbug  in  philosophy  is  the  vice 
of  system-making.  This  vice  the  great  contemporary  of  Mr.  B*rtr*nd  R*ss*ll — Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell — has  avoided  by  a  frank  and  frequent  disavowal  of  any  of  his 
views  as  soon  as  later  consideration  has  rendered  them  untenable  without 
philosophic  contortions.  But  such  a  characteristic  is  a  little  disconcerting  to 
those  of  his  admirers  whose  loyalty  exceeds  their  powers  of  criticism.  Thus 
one  of  them,  referring  to  The  Problems  of  Philosophy  when  it  first  appeared, 
wrote:  "I  feel  in  Mr.  Russell's  book  the  interest  that  a  curate  would  feel  in  the 
publications  of  an  archbishop  who  made  important  modifications  in  Christian 
doctrine    every    year." 

Justice  in  War  Time 

By    Bertrand    Russell.  Cloth,   $L00;    paper,   50c. 

This   book  was   written   in    1916. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  anger  the  author  raised  his  voice  for  reason. 
His  plea  was  for  that  internationalism  which  will  establish  a  moral  high  court, 
a  tribunal  of  conscience  that  would  make  effective  the  Hague  Court.  He  has 
not  ceased  to  do  his  utmost  to  arouse  Europe  to  the  folly  and  madness  of  war 
and  to  recall  to  men's  minds  that  "co-operation  not  war,  is  the  right  and  destiny 
of  nations;  all  that  is  valuable  in  each  people  may  be  maintained  not  by  struggle 
against  but  by    friendly   intercourse   with   others." 

The  views  of  Mr.  Russell  offer  a  valuable  study  for  people  who  are 
interested  in  knowing  something  al)Out  the  causes  of  war,  and  probable  rivalry 
which  the  future  may  bring  about,  the  prospects  of  permanent  peace,  America's 
policy,  etc.  It  is  important  that,  after  peace,  the  nations  should  feel  that  degree 
of   mutual   respect   which   will   make   co-operation   possible. 

Our   Knowledge    of   the    External   World   as    a    Field   for    Scientific 
Method  in  Philosophy. 

By   Bertrand   Russell.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

These  eight  lectures  attempt  to  show,  by  means  of  examples,  the  nature, 
capacity,  and  limitations  of  the  logico-analytical  method  in  philosophy.  These 
lectures  are  written,  as  the  Mathematical  Gazette  says,  with  that  clearness,  force, 
and  subtle  humor  that  readers  of  Mr.  Russell's  other  works  have  learned  to 
expect;  and  are  the  first  publication  on  Mr.  Russell's  new  line  of  the  study  of 
the   foundation  of  Physics. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ANCIENT  ISRAEL 

from  earliest  times  to  70  A.  D. 

Pp.  xii-137  $1.25  net 


Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  author  of  Education  in  Ancient  Israel,  is  a  professor 
of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Professor  Swift  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1898,  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  the  Utiion  Theological  Seminary  in 
1903,  and  the  degree  of   Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University  in   1905. 

Professor  Swift's  little  volume,  though  modestly  professing  to  represent  a 
mere  beginning,  is,  nevertheless  a  genuine,  an  important  and  much  needed 
contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  education  and  social  evolution.  He 
traces,  following  the  lines  of  the  best  contemporary  scholarships,  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  social,  religious  and  educational  conceptions  and  institutions 
from  the  school-less  days  of  nomadism  up  to  the  system  of  universal  compulsory 
education  established  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.  D.).  He  dis- 
cusses not  only  the  training  given  in  the  family  and  tribe,  the  evolution  of 
studies  and  of  social  and  educational  ideals,  the  rise  of  schools,  and  the  part 
played  by  parents,  priests,  Levites,  prophets,  and  scribes  as  teachers,  but  many 
aspects  and  factors  for  which  one  searches  in  vain  in  other  accounts,  such  as 
military  training,  athletics  and  games,  adolescent  rites,  industrial  training,  the 
teaching  of  manners,  conception  of  child  nature  and  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of   parents. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  six  chapters:  I,  general  historical  survey  of 
the  Pre-exilic  period;  II,  education  in  tribe  and  family  during  the  Pre-exilic 
period;  III,  general  historical  survey  of  the  Post-exilic  period;  IV,  education  in 
the  family  after  the  Exile ;  V,  education  in  school  and  society  after  the  Exile ; 
VI,  women  and  the  education  of  girls.  Students  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
analytical  table  of  contents,  the  center  and  marginal  topical  headings,  frequent 
footnotes,   selected  bibliography,  and  an   unusually  carefully  prepared   index. 

Education  in  Ancient  Israel  will  be  heartily  welcomed  the  world  over  by 
students  of  education  and  of  religious,  moral  and  social  evolution  who  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  volume.  Coming  at  a  time  when  a  world  war  has 
forced  an  unprecedented  universial  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  historical  genesis  of  contemporary  social  ideals  and  institutions,  its  appear- 
ance is  particularly  opportune. 
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LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS 

By  Hartley  B.  Alexander 

Pps.  256  Price,  Cloth  $1.25 

CIVILIZATION  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  re- 
constructed. Everywhere  the  problems  of  political 
and  economic  reconstruction  are  being  discussed;  but 
underlying  these  and,  even  if  less  immediate,  more  essential 
than  these  are  the  problems  of  educational  reconstruction. 
LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  educational  reconstruction  as  they  affect 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States :  the  fundamental 
question  which  they  treat  is.  What  should  our  public  schools 
do  to  preserve  our  democracy  and  to  promote  the  finest 
Americanism?  No  problem  is  more  pressing  for  consider- 
ation not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  also  by  the  public  of 
America. 

In  the  general  view  of  the  problems  of  education  pre- 
sented by  LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS  attention  is  given  to 
the  significance  of  pageantry  as  a  form  of  community  art 
which  the  schools  should  cultivate.  The  author,  Professor 
Hartley  B.  Alexander  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  is 
qualified  by  experience  to  speak  upon  this  interesting  ques- 
tion. He  has  taught  aesthetics  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
written  not  only  upon  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject 
(among  his  books  is  Poetry  and  the  Individual),  but  is  also 
the  author  of  several  poetic  works.  He  has  also  composed 
a  number  of  pageants  which  have  been  successfully  pro- 
duced, including  the  "Pageants  of  Lincoln"  for  the  years 
1915,  1916,  1917,  and  University  pageants,  1918,  1919.  One 
feature  of  Mr.  Alexander's  work  has  been  his  use  of 
American  Indian  mythic  materials.  For  this  work  he  is  quali- 
fied by  special  studies.  He  is  the  author  of  the  volumes  on  the 
mythologies  of  the  Indians  of  North  and  of  South  America 
in  the  Mythology  of  All  Nations  series  (Boston,  1915  ff.), 
has  written  numerous  articles  on  American  Indian  religion 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  and  two 
brochures  published  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany, The  Religious  Spirit  of  the  American  Indian,  and  The 
Mystery  of  Life  (1913) — the  latter  a  poetical  pageant  founded 
upon  the  beautiful  ritual  of  the  Hako  or  Wa-Wan  ceremonial. 
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ANATOLE  FRANCE 


By  LEWIS  PIAGET  SHANKS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  $L50 


PRESS  NOTES 


"It  gives  one  distinct  pleasure  to  read  these  pages,  which  make  up 
the  best  book  in  English  on  the  world's  greatest  living  man  of  letters." 
— The  Nation,  Nczv  York  City. 

"The  critical  chapter  with  which  this  book  ends  is  most  admirable." 
— Richmond  Nczvs  Leader. 

"All  who  would  comprehend  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  living 
French  authors  should  read  this  book.  No  better  estimate  of  France  as 
man  and  author  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  future." — Stratford 
Journal,  Boston. 

"The  lovers  of  Anatole  France  will  set  a  great  value  upon  this 
book." — Washington   Star. 

"Anatole  France  is  a  biography  of  the  French  author  and  a  critical 
study  of  his  forty  books."- — The  Writer,  Boston. 

"Anatole  France  is  one  of  the  few  really  great  writers  of  to-day.  His 
genially  cynical  philosophy  of  life  is  capably  presented." — Boston  Post. 

"Mr.  Shank's  volume  will  form  an  excellent  guide  to  the  work  and 
genius  of  Anatole  France." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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The  Rival  Philosophies 
Jesus  and  Paul 

Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Failures  of  Organized  Christianity, 
and  a  Vindication  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus,  which  are  shown  to  contain 
a  Religion  for  all  Men  and  for  all  Times.     By  Ignatius  Singer. 

Cloth,  $2.00 


"The  author's  general  position,  his  attitude  towards  institutional 
religion — the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  authority — are  clearly  set  forth. 
.  .  .  the  author  attributes  to  all  thinking  people  a  desire  to  know 
not  merely  why  the  church  has  failed,  but  why  Christianity  has  failed 
in  its  mission- — by  which  he  means,  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  that  of 
the  Christian  churches.  .  .  .  Much  has  been  said  of  religious  unrest, 
of  uncertainty  and  "honest  doubt,"  of  absenteeism  from  church,  indif- 
ference to  religion,  and  cooling  of  religious  sentiment  in  which  there  is 
a  possible  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  The  people  are  look- 
ing for  something  which  the  churches  do  not  supply.  .  .  .  The 
restoration  of  Reason  to  the  judicial  bench,  its  virtual  enthronement,  is 
the  key  to  the  volume,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Singer's  building.  .  .  .  But  it  was  theology  that  fell,  and  not  Re- 
ligion. ,  .  .  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  is  held  to  be  a  myth.  He  was 
evolved  by  Saint  Paul  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  Saint 
Paul,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  the  word  is  now 
understood.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  strenuous  reading,  and  there  is 
in  it  more  strong  meat  for  man  than  milk  for  babies." — From  the  London 
Montrose  Standard. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE 
STUDY  OF  RELIGION 


The  Pleroma.  An  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  Christianity.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics. 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

God.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Man's  Highest  Ideal  and  a  Solution 
of  the  Problem  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Science.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  50c. 

Solomon   and    Solomonic    Literature. 

By  Moncure  D.  Conway.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Mysteries  of  Mithra.  By  Franz 
Cumont.  Translated  by  T.  J.  Mc- 
Cormack.     Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.50 

Oriental  Religions  in  Roman  Pagan- 
ism. By  Franz  Cumont.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Grant  Shower- 
man.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

Babel   and   Bible.     Three  Lectures  on 

the  Significance  of  Assyriological 
Research  for  Religion.  Embodying 
the  Most  Important  Criticisms  and 
the  Author's  Replies.  By  Friedrich 
Delitzsch.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

System  of  the  Vedanta.  By  Paul  Deus- 
sen.     Cloth,  $3.00. 


What   We    Know   About   Jesus. 

Charles  F.  Dole.    Boards,  75c. 


By 


Paralipomena.  Remains  of  Gospels  and 
Sayings  of  Christ.  By  Bernhard 
Pick.     Boards,  75c. 

The   Source   of   Christian   Tradition. 

By   Edouard   Dujardin.     Translated 
by  Joseph  McCabe.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Radical  Views  About  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  G.  A.  Van  den  Bergh 
Van  Eysinga.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  S.  B.  Slack.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


Hymns  of   the  Faith  (Dhammapada). 

By  Albert  J.  Edmunds.  Being  an 
Ancient  Anthology  Preserved  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Buddhists. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Modern  Job.  An  Essay  on  the 
Problem  of  Evil.  Translated  by 
Fred  Rothwell.  With  a  portrait  of 
the  author  and  an  introduction  by 
Archdeacon   Lilley.     Cloth,   75c. 

Legends  of  Genesis.  By  Hermann  Gun- 
kel.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Carruth. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

Rationalism.  A  Confession  of  Belief. 
By  George  J.  Holyoake.  Cloth,  50c; 
Paper,  30c. 

Our  Own  Religion  in  Ancient  Persia. 

The  Zend  Avesta  as  collated  with  the 
pre-Christian  Exilic  Pharisaism.  By 
Lawrence  H.   Mills.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus.  According 
to  the  Historical  Method.  Being  a 
course  of  Lectures.  By  Rudolph  Otto. 
Translated  by  H.  J.  Whitby.  Boards, 
50c. 

Bel,  the  Christ  of  Ancient  Times.  By 

Hugo  Radau.     Boards,  75c. 

The  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter,  Paul, 
John,   Andrew  and   Thomas.      By 

Bernhard  Pick.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus. 

By  Arthur  Drews.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

Jesus  and  Modern  Religion.  By  Edwin 

A.  Rumball.     Boards,  75c. 

What  is   the   Bible?      By  J.   A.  Ruth. 

75c. 

Three  Men  of  Judea.  By  Henry  S. 
Stix.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Classification  of  Religions.     By 

Duren  J.  H.  Ward.     Pamphlet,  35c. 
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Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Dif- 
ferential and  Integral  Calculus.  By 

A.  De  Morgan.     $1.00. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  cal- 
culus and  historical  illustrations  prepar- 
atory to  the  technical  reasoning  and  me- 
chanical processes  of  the  science. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics.  By  Paul 

Cams.  Cloth,  75c. 
The  enormous  significance  of  the  for- 
mal sciences  makes  it  desirable  that  any 
one  who  attempts  to  philosophize  should 
understand  the  nature  of  mathematics. 
Plato  was  convinced  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  form  was  indispensable 
and  he  wrote  over  his  school  the  injunc- 
tion that  no  one  not  versed  in  geometry 
should  enter.  In  the  present  book  the 
author  discusses  the  history  of  the  notion 
of  axioms  and  especially  the  axiom  of 
parallels,  tlie  attempts  at  solving  the 
problems  by  Gauss,  Riemann,  Lobachev- 
ski,  Bolyai,  Grassmann  and  others,  and 
then  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the  philo- 
sophical basis  of  mathematics,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  a  priori,  of  anyness,  of  space, 
the  uniqueness  of  pure  space,  mathemat- 
ical and  physiological  space. 

Mathematical     Essays    and     Recrea- 
tions.    By  H.  Schubert.    Translated 
by   T.    J.  "McCormack.      Cloth,   75c; 
paper,  30c. 
"Professor  Schubert's  essays  make  de- 
lightful   as    well    as    instructive    reading. 
They  deal  not  with  the  dry  side  of  math- 
ematics, but  with   the  philosophical   side 
of  that  science  on  the  one  hand  and  its 
romantic  and  mystical  side  on  the  other. 
No  great  amount  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  in  order  to  thoroughly 
appreciate    and    enjoy    them."  —  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes.     By  W.  S. 

Andrews  and  others.  $1.50. 
Mathematical  curios  involving  prin- 
ciples whose  unfolding  leads  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  laws  of  symmetry  and 
order  which  govern  the  science  of  num- 
bers. 

Contributions  to  the  Founding  of  the 
Theory   of   Transfinite   Numbers. 

By  Georg  Cantor.  Translated  and 
provided  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  bv  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain,  M.A. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Science  Absolute  of  Space.     By 

Janos  Bolyai.  Independent  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  Euclid's  Axiom 
XI.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
George  Bruce  Halsted.    Cloth,  $1.00. 


A  History  of  Japanese  Mathematics. 

Bv  David  E.  Smith  and  Yoshio  Mi- 

kami.    $2.00. 

This    book    shows    the    nature    of    the 

mathematics    indigenous    to    Japan    and 

will   serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds  that 

unite  the  scholars  of  the  world. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathe- 
matics.     By    James    Byrnie    Shaw. 
Cloth.  $1.50  net. 
James    Byrnie    Shaw's   book,   Lectures 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  does 
not   limit   its   readers   to  those   few  who 
have  dared  to  explore  far  into  the  bound- 
less realms  of  numbers.     It  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  any  man  who  appreciates  the  pure 
pleasure  of  exercising  the  imagination. 

William  Oughtred.    By  Florian  Cajori. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 
The  modern  reader  may  pause  briefly 
with  profit  to  consider  the  career  of  this 
interesting  mathematician. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  By  Augustus 
De  Morgan.  2  volumes.  Cloth,  $2.50 
per  volume. 
As  a  piece  of  delicious  satire  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  circle  squarers  and  their 
kind,  there  is  nothing  else  in  English 
literature  that  is  quite  so  good.  Nor 
should  it  be  thought  that  the  work  is 
technical  because  it  speaks  of  the  arrested 
mental  development  of  the  circle  squarers. 
On  the  contrary,  while  it  is  absolutely 
scientific  in  its  conclusions,  it  is  written 
in  a  popular  style  which  any  one  can  ap- 
preciate and  which  has  charmed  many 
thousands  of  readers  during  the  past  half 
century. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Math- 
ematics. By  A.  De  Morgan.  $1.25 
This  book  treats  the  various  points 
which  involve  difficulties  to  beginners, 
and  outlines  a  course  of  study  for  spe- 
cialists. 

Archimedes'  Method  of  Geometrical 
Solutions  Derived  from  Mechan- 
ics. Recently  discovered  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Heiberg,  professor  of  classical  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
David  Eugene  Smith.     Paper,  30c. 

The  Problems  of  Science.  By  Federigo 
Enriques.     Autliorized  translation  by 
Katharine  Royce,  with  an  introdu',- 
tion  by  Josiah  Royce.     Cloth,  $2.50. 
"The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work 
is  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  fundamen- 
tal ideas  used  in  the  mathematical  and 
mechanical  sciences." — Oxford  Magazine. 
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Essays  on  Numbers.  By  Richard  Dede- 
kind.      Two    essays    which    attempt 
to  supply  a  scientific  foundation  for 
arithmetic.     Translated    by   W.    W. 
Beman.     7Sc. 
"A  model  of  clear  and  beautiful  rea- 
soning."— Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 
"1  think  the  book  should  be  of  much 
service  to  American  mathematicians  and 
teachers." — Prof.  E.  H.  Moore,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics.   By 

Carl    Fink.     Translated   by   W.    W. 

Beman  and  D.  E.  Smith.    $1.50. 
A    systematic    attempt    to    show    the 
growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 
and  trigonometry. 

On  the   Foundation  and  Technic  of 
Arithmetic.      By    G.    B.    Halsted. 
$1.00. 
An  enthusiastic  and  practical  presen- 
tation of  arithmetic  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers. 

The   Foundations  of  Geometry.     By 

David  Hilbert.     Translated  by  E.  J. 

Townsend.    $1.00. 
An  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a 
simpler  and  complete  set  of  independent 
axioms. 

Lectures  on   Elementary  Mathemat- 
ics.    By  J.  L.  Lagrange.   Translated 
by  T.  J.   McCormack.     $1.00. 
A    reading    book    in    mathematics    by 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  who 
ever  lived. 

Geometrical  Researches  on  the  The- 
ory of  Parallels.  By  Nicholas  Lo- 
batschewski.  Translated  from  the 
original  by  George  Bruce  Halsted. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  geometrical 
figures.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Space  and  Geometry.    By  Ernst  Mach. 

Translated    by    T.    J.    McCormack. 

$1.00. 

A  discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and 

development   of  our   concepts   of   space, 

from  the  points  of  view  of  psychology, 

physics  and  history. 

The  History  and  the  Root  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Conservation  of  En- 
ergy. By  Ernst  Mach.  Translated 
by  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain.  Cloth,  $1.25. 


Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  A  Critical 
and  Historical  Study  of  Its  Develop- 
ment by  Roberto  Bonola.  Authorized 
English  translation  with  additional 
appendices  by  H.  S.  Carslaw,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  and  an  introduction  by 
Federigo  Enriques,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Bologna.     $2.00. 

The   Geometrical  Lectures  of  Isaac 
Barrow.     Translated   from   a  first- 
edition  copy  by  J.   M.   Child,   B.  A. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 
The  translator  claims  to  have  discov- 
ered in  these  lectures,  concealed  under 
the   geometrical   form   of  theorems   and 
constructions  for  drawing  tangents  and 
finding  areas,  an  absolutely  complete  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Fold- 
ing.    By  T.   Sundara  Row.     Cloth, 
$1.00  net. 
"The  book  is   simply   a   revelation   in 
paper  folding.     All  sorts   of  things  are 
done  with  the  paper  square,  and  a  large 
number    of    geometric    figures    are    con- 
structed  and   explained   in   the   simplest 
way." — Teachers'  Institute. 

Fundamental  Conception  of  Modern 
Mathematics.     By  Robert  P.  Rich- 
ardson and  Edward  H.  Landis.  Cloth, 
$1.25  net. 
This  work  deals  not  with  the  techni- 
calities of  mathematics  or  with  its  appli- 
cation as  an  art,  but  with  the  basis  for 
its  scientific  development. 

The  Algebra  of  Logic.    By  Louis  Cou- 

turat.  Authorized  translation  byLydia 

G.   Robinson,  with  a  preface  by  P. 

E.  B.  Jourdain.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  primary  significance  of  a  symbolic 

calculus  seems  to  lie  in  the  economy  of 

mental  effort  which  it  brings  about,  and 

to  this   is   due  the  characteristic  power 

and  rapid  development  of  mathematical 

knowledge. 

A  Scrap  Book  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics. By  W.  F.  White.  $1.00. 
A  collection  of  notes,  recreations,  and 
essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  proper- 
ties of  numbers,  and  explaining  many 
mystifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice,  etc. 
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SARGENT'S  HANDBOOK  OF 

AMERICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

A  GUIDE  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS 

A  Standard  Annual  of  Reference.  Describes  critically  and 
discriminately  Private  Schools  of  all  classifications. 

Comparative  Tables  give  the  relative  cost,  size,  age,  special 
features,  etc. 

Introductory  Chapters  review  interesting  developments  of  the 
year  in  education, — Modern  Schools,  War  Changes  in  the 
Schools,  Educational  Reconstruction,  What  Progressive 
Schools  Are  Doing,  Recent  Educational  Literature,  etc. 

Educational  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  advise  and  write 
you  intimately  about  any  school  or  class  of  schools  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

Fifth  edition,  zgig-ig2o,  revised  and  enlarged,  yb8  pages,  $3.00.     Circulars  and  satnple  pages  on  request. 

PORTER  E.  SARGENT 

14  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  CONTENT  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

By  JUUL  DIESERUD 
Pages  200  Cloth,  $2.00 

Mr.  Dieserud's  system  of  classification  is  mature,  intelligent,  clear  and  practical.  He 
gives  just  that  survey  of  the  various  uses  of  terms  which  is  needed  to  orientate  the  class- 
ifier, and  it  is  useful  in  the  highest  degree  to  anyone  v?ho  deals  with  any  system  of  class- 
ification. Any  study  of  racial  development  which  aims  at  practical  results  calls  for  a 
knowledge  of  just  such  facts  as  are  stated  by  Mr.  Dieserud  in  a  reasonable,  clear  and 
comprehensive  style. 

He  begins  his  valuable  book  with  an  anthropology  which  is  the  science  of  the  human 
race  as  a  whole,  and  divides  it  into: 

1.  The  science  of  what  man  has  in  common  with  animals;  and. 

2.  The  science  of  what  man  has  that  animals  have  not. 

Mr.  Dieserud  gives  the  ripest  results  of  a  labor  of  years,  as  a  constructive  practical 
classifier  of  anthropological  literature,  first  in  Chicago  and  now  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  book  contains  three  parts  besides  the  Appendix  and  Index  to  Bibliography. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  Scope  and  Content  of  Anthropology. 

Part  n  presents  the  Classification  itself,  in  about  1000  subdivisions. 

Part  HI  contains  a  chronological  bibliography  of  some  230  works  chiefly  used.  The 
titles  in  the  bibliography  are  each  followed  by  an  extensive  extract  or  synopsis  showing  the 
point  of  view  in  the  work.  This  feature  alone,  as  a  time-saving  aid  to  students,  is  invaluable. 
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HAVE  you  read  The  Truth  Seeker,  a  Freethought  weekly  newspaper  that 
discusses  religious  questions  freely  and  advocates  Church  Taxation?  Sample 
copy,  One  Dime.  Send  for  it.  The  Truth  Seeker  Company,  62  Vesey  street, 
New  York. 


